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ae MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 


VENING OPENING ON WEEKDAYS. 
EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM, RLOOMS- 
BURY, will again be OPEN (in Sections) to the PUBLIC in the EVEN- 
ING, from gt to 10 o’clock, on and after MONDAY, August 





16 
AUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
Britien Museum, August 10, 1897. 
7*s LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
2U, Hanover-square, W. 
President—Mr. Alderman HARRY RAWSON. 
President-Elect—H. K. TEDDER, 
Hon. Secretary—J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Esq. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be 
held in LONDON on OCTOBER 20, 21, 22 next, for the aoe of the 
annual business of the Association, and for the readin of Papers, and 
Discussions Offers of Papers on appropriate subjects are invited, and 


those intending to write Papers should communicate at once with the 


Hon. Secretary, Library Association, 20, Hanover-square, W. 


LINGUIST, connected with several learned 
Societies abroad, seeks SECRETARIAL WORK. Translations; 

rch Notes; Medical and Legal Work a speciality.—Write E. 
Genus, 43, Southampton-row, W.C. 


grb od 8S DAUGHTER, possessing | Higher 

Cambridge, Oxford Senior, and First College Prece Certifi- 

cates, High School experience, seeks REENGAGEMENT. t to teach 

French (acquired in Paris), English Literature and History, or Ele- 
mentary German ‘and Latin.—Lxnwoop, 8, Parade-road, Jersey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
PHILOSO and ECONOMICS in SEP’ Cotas Duties to com- 
mence in October next. Salary 200/. at least, together with half the 
fees of the Lecturer’s Classes. —For purtioulars apply to Tue Keotsrrar. 


ADNORSHIRE COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
DUAL DAY SCHOO 
LLANDRINDOD wai. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

e Radnorshire County Governing Body are prepared to receive 

Be. t. for the above appointment. The salary is 150/. per annum, 

together with a Capitation Fee of 30s. per Scholar in attendance. No 
residence is provided. 

The School, for Forty Boys and Fifty Girls (in separate departments), 
will be opened about the end of September next, and, besides being 
complete in every modern requirement of the ordinary curriculum, 
has been specially planned and furnished for the thoroughly efficient 
technical instruction of both Boys and Girls. 

_— a@ Degree in the United Kingdom, and 


ounats cadedans tah may be obtained from the County Scheme 
pric 
Applications, with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to be 
sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Friday, August 20 next. 
Written communications are allowed, but 
Governors will =sy pepe wes tee 
MOSEL Clerk to County Governing Bod 
Liandrindod Wells, July 31, 1897. 2 ” ¥ 


SS iisx, an for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Highest references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 
‘Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the PRINcIPAL. 


TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebovir-road, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. COL 
— NEXT Stee will asi MONDAY, September 20. 


WITZERLAN D.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 

number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 

Masic, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

ing climate; beautiful situation; and large grounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise.—Mux. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 


Q)WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 
The COLLEGE COURSES for the General and for the Special 
Diploma COMMENCE on OCTOBER 5 next.—For further information 
apply to the Recistrar, Owens College. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


i LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
@ GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, by Prof. F. 
+s re F.R.8., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, ‘October 6, 

















personal canvassing of the 























“hes oe Lectures are suited to the requirements of Students preparin 
for the. Examinations of the London University, as well as a those of 
Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures to be a during the Session will be given 
later. M. HOKSBURGH, M A, Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
a SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7. Stu- 
dents are uested to “epee their names between 2 and 4 p.m». on 
ie anor antes 

Inaugural Address ill b be delivered on THU r 
at 430 p.m., by Mrs. FAWCE’ si teaarecnals 
Further information on application 
UCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


BEDForD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN). 
ART SCHOOL. 


Visitor—HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
Professor—E. BOROUGH JOHNSON, R.B.A. 
The STUDIO REOPENS on MONDAY, October 11. 


Further information on net 
UcY J. RU SSELL, Honorary Secretary. 














TH MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 


(late 5, Fitzrov- W.), 
SALUSBURY-ROA D, BRONDESBU! RY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFIUVATE in the Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching is 
offered to Ladies who desire to become ‘Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nations Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YEAR 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15. 

Address remo Miss Arice Woops. The Maria Grey Training 
College, Sal road, Brond y, N.W. 


S'. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
Ke COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc Examinations of 
ondon will commence on OCTOBER 1, and continue 








Fee for the whole Course. 211., or 187. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or single subjects may tak 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warpen or tHe Cotrecr, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150? , 751., 75 
20/. each, tenable for one year, will be 1 for on S 
1897—viz., Une Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will es 
awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics — 
Chemistry. One seogpe) Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will t 
awarded to the bes (if of merit) in Biology ae 
Physiology. Cauaitates for these Scholarships must be under twenty- 
five years of age. and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

Une Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and one Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition. value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry. Animal Biology, and Vegetable Rivolog 

‘fhe Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will be competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the three following Languages—Greek, French, and Germain 
The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1897 

‘The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WaAnven or re Cortece. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 


‘', THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

“* WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p™., in the 
Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 1501. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoolo; By for First Year's Students ; 
One of 501. in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for ‘Third Year's 
Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of sr are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several medal 

Special Classes are held throughout the year fe the Preliminary 
ee and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 








5l., 50l., and 











“All ‘Hospital ly qasgrsrqere are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

‘The School buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secrerary 

‘The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering from the Universities and tor 
Qualified Practitioners 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical a Clergymen, and others 

who receive Students into their house: 

For Prospectus and all er apply to Mr. Rewnpte, the Medical 
Secretary. . HAWKINS, M.A. M _D. Oxon., Dean. 


\T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER opie Ln on OCTOBER 1 with an Intro- 
ductory Address, at 4 , by Dr. GOW. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will By held in bem Evening, at the KING’S 
HALL, HOLBURN RESTAURANT, Mr. A. J, PEPPER, F.R.C.8., in 
the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 1441., Two of 78/. 15s., One of 521. 10s., Two of 571. 15s. (these 
Two open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge), will be awarded by 
Examination on September 22 and 23. 

There are Sixteen Kesident Appointments in the Ios Eee open to 
Students without expense. The School provides complete p ration 
for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities, Special 
attention is directed to the fact that the authorities of the Medical 
School have for the first time thrown open all the Special Classes for 
the Higher Examinations free to Students. ‘There will in future 
Complete Courses of Special Tuition for the Intermediate and Final 
M.B Lo ca of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 





indo} 
The "Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne- 
terrace, W. ‘Terms may be had on application to the W: arden, Mr. 


H. 8. Concrer. 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The new Out-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 
20,000 superficial square feet, is to be ready by September 15. It 
occupies the entire ground floor of the new Clarence Wing, which, 
when completed, will also provide additional Wards and a Residential 
Coliege for Medical Otticers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improve- 
ments, for the stady of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been 
added this year. 

The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ 
Department of the Hospital has been apportioned to the —— 
School for purposes of ae Laboratories, Class-Rooms, and a New 
Museum. ‘There will of the ® Pathological 
Department, with provision of extensive New Laboratories for Patho- 








FRANCE, —The ATHE®: TM_opstbe 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIRES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, ROULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


(+ UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1897.—Two Open 
Scholarships in Arts, One of the value of 100/. open to Candidates under 
Twenty are of age, and One of 501. open to Candidates under Twenty- 
five yeurs ofage. Two ae Scholarships in Science, One of the value 
of 150] and another of 601., n to Candidates under Twenty-five years 
ofage. One Open Scholarsh p for University Students who have com- 
pleted thi their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 50/. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 

Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 

all Examinations at home or abroad.—A 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 

Strand, London, W. Cc. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for ‘Roys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—96, Sackville-street, w. 




















A DVE RTISER will be glad to JOIN CORRE- 

SPONDENCE CLASSES in French or Italian History, prepara- 
tion for Cam. Higher Local, Group H.—Please send full particulars to 
Miss K. Barker, Cocking, Midhurst, Sussex. 


ITKRARY ENTERPRISE.—A few Gentlemen 

4 interested in Educational and Literary matters required to com- 

plete Private Syndicate. Employment can be secured by suitable 

applicant. Principals and Solicitors only.—For particulars — inter- 
view write Scrisz, at Hilburn’s Advertisement Office, 379, Stran 








Me. BARRY PAIN’S LECTURE on the 

HUMOUR of WOMEN.—For terms and oo apply to James B. 

PINKER, Effingham House, Arundel, street, Strand, 

ADY UND ERTAKES TYPE- WRITING. —- 

4 Classical and Foreign MSS. receive special care. Translations.— 
Address Grapvare, care of Reynell & Son, 44, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


YWPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to — —Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 


‘TYPE- -WRITING.—Author’s (English) MSS. only. 

—An educated Woman wishes to undertake the entire COPYING 
WORK of a WRITER to whom care and intelligence are more import- 
ant than speed. ‘Terms, Is. per 1,000 words.—Address E. W., St. 
Katherine’s, Mount Park-road, Ealing. 


[HE EXCEL fTYPE-WRITING CO, 


49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET, 


WANTS YOUR TYPE-WRITING. 

















SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITTERATEURS, AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 

Daily a trained staff of —- and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
raphers, and Typists. cial staff of French and German Reporters. 
Fiterary ‘and = Commerc ‘Translations into and from guages. 
French, German, and Medical Type- 


writi 
INDEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 


staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 


makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 











and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. “per 1,00 words.—N. TAYLOR, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. 188. Tel 6690. Tele- 





grams, “Glossator, London.” 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. pen se 1879. 





interests of Authors capably represented.” oposed reements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. S8. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 


experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


fe) AUTHO RS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Liurrep, 15, Meet greeie eat Ns eosne — OPEN to RECEIVE 
MANUSCRI PTS in of L 
view to Publishing y Volume Form. Bvery faility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. —LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warn nst answering advertisements 














logy and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for Pa 
Specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 
For Prospectus apply to Mr F. H. beac School Secretary. 
P. FIELD, Dean. 
= P. LUFF, ’M.D., Sub-Dean. 








inviting MSS., = offering to _ , without the recom- 
of a friend who experience of the advertiser or the 
a of the AT a By order. BERT THRING, Secretary. 


le per Lincoln’ 's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ ‘of the aia ee is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildi 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, &8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 77. 10s. 

{Part IV. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, $.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 








PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company's ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford- street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 

The Company offer their services for the Repro- 
duction by their Permanent Processes of Works of 
Art for the Collector’s Portfolio, Book Illustrations 
of the highest class, Wall Decoration, &c, Examples 

of work and estimates submitted on ‘application, 


Catalogue and Lists free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREBT, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 
CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 
Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
T° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 


CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,” 3s. 6d. net, Ninth 








Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volume Form.—Adéress 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London. 


Ha MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Porchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 

pnest Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 

assible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 

Kranufacturers, &c., on application. 














Catalogues, 
(CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 

&c —First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern )—Early 

English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 

—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE. just published, of Works on English. Scotch, Irish, and 

Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 
MAGGS BROS. 

_180, Chureh- street, Paddington, London, W. 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Bes ed supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DU LAU. & co. 37, SOHO - SQUARE. 


( LD and RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 

JF &c., FOR SALE, an ILLUSTRA" TED CATALOGUE of.—Part I, 

containing 59 reproductions of Plates, Portraits, Title-Pages, and hind- 
ings.—Books relating to America, Africa, Angling, Astrology. Austra- 
lasia, Krewing. Cambridge, Leggs I. and IL, snd the Civil War.— 
Works, many First Editions, by G. Abbott a "Beckett, Joseph Addison, 

W. H. Ainsworth, Francis Bacon, Beaumontand Fletcher, Mrs. Aphra 
Kehn, Sir Thomas Krowne, Richard Kraithwaite. Robert Browning, 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron —Books illustrated by Henry Alken, Charles 
H. Bennett. Thomas and John Kewick. Kanaolph Caldecott —Specimens 
of Uld Bindings, and an extensive Collection of Early Chap-Books and 
Children’s Books. 





Part I. 8vo. 64 pages, post free, 1s. 
Picxerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


\ ILLIAXS & NORGAT SE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South ‘ees 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad- street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


. 
NLEARANCE LIST.—Just published, a CATA- 
/J LOGUE, containing an important Selection of Standard Authors— 
Famous Picture Galleries—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, 
Cruikshank, Seymour—Extra Illustrated Books—fine Library Sets— 
Sporting } Court } Anecdote—Histories— Biography 
—Travel, &c —Gratis and post free on application to James Rocne, 











NEW CATALOGURE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hare Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner’ 8 Liber Studiorum—things 
recommended for study by Prof. Kuskin—scarce Ruskin Etchj 
Engravings. and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church 
terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; pose illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, The 
largest and chvicest Collection Offered for Sale in the Worl Cate. 
logues issued and sent post free on application. tele bought. 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W. 








L LiIs & ELVEYy, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, 
including a choice SELECTION of MEZZOTINTS, 
now ready, post free, Threepence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of near} 

all New Books, Ribles, saber rt yey and Annual Volt y 

by t executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Rooks and Re. 

mainders —e and postage free.—Gipert & Fix.p, 67, Moorgate. 
street, London, E.C 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The ee “si 5m Leadenhall-street, 
ori hrs DET ae vt pe” “Oe 


(PHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan. 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


tse he Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Rath-Rooms on every 
” SPACIOUS — DRAWING, bdo ze, READING, 
D SMOKING ROU 
All Floors montane Perfect ine cl Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE, 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


F URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as 
4 view, three m k age We > town and common.—Wrie 











(Temperance), 





nutes’ walk 
road, T 











Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

4.00 Lots of Photographic Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, 
and Miscellaneous Effects from various Private Sources, 
M&. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Sorent rare, 


on FRIDAY NEXT, August 20, at half past 12 o'clock precise 
“a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, August 24 
A Collection of Trophies and Curios from Benin, Heads and 
Horns, Birds in Cases, and Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
at half past 12 
Entries for this Sale can be received till the 18th inst. 





THE CONDUIT-STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 

For the SALE of FAMILY JEWELS—old Silver Plate—Furniture— 
Pictures—Engravings—Books—Coins—War Medals—China—Minia- 
tures — Furs — Lace—Guns—Harness—Wines—RBic) cles—and other 
Property intended for Public Auction.—MESSRS. 


] NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S Great Galleries, 


9, Conduit-street and ae ome street, W., are open a 





for the receipt of the above. pre; 
Sales held at Private Residences tn ‘Town or Country. Trade Stocks 


promptly Catalogued and Sold. 
Miscellaneous Books—Library of a Clergyman, deceased (by 
order of the Executor)—Library of a Gentleman, §c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES. DAY, 
August 18. and Two Following Days, at at Select, MISCELLANEOUS 
BUOKS, comprising Lodge's Portraits, r, 4 vols.— Watson 
and Kaye’s People of India, 8 vols. ~henet's 8 a nol y of Bengal— 
Mahon’s England, 7 vols —Alison’s Europe, 14 vols.—Farini’s Rome, 
4 vols.—Finlay’s Greece, 6 vols.—Shakespeare’s Works by Dyce, 9 vols., 
and by Singer, 11 vols.—Middleton’s Works by Bullen, 8 vols , and 4 
Hye. 5 vols.—La Fontaine's ages and Novels, 2 vols. —Boceaceio 

2 vols.—H vols. —Nights of Straparola, 2 volt 
pe a Collection of Recent Pattientions, mostly new, in cloth. Also 
a Violin—Fancy Articles—sma!! Medical Library—Law Books, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














Just published, 64 pp. demy 8vo. in paper covers, 1s. 
THE ORIGIN of the CELESTIAL LAWS and 
MOTIONS. 
By G. T. CARRUTHERS, M.A. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, The Whitefriars Press, Tonbridge. 


WORKS by the late MISS JEAN INGELOW. 
STORIES TOLD toaCHILD. By JEAN INGELOW. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“* Stories told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, 
and surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, 
which seem to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.’ 
Spectator 


STUDIES for STORIES. From Girls’ Lives. By 
JEAN INGELOW. Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from Draw 
ings by Gordon Browne. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By JEAN INGELOW. _IIlus- 
trated. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Illustrated Title and Fr gs by Gordon 
Lrowne. Large crown = loth Bing 38. oa. 


Gardner, Darton 3, Paternoster-buildings, E.C.; 








and 4, 








Bookseller, 28, New Oxford-street. London. 


& Co. 
Victoria street, Westminster, 8. W. 
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~NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: 


A Romance of the Days of Henri Quatre. 
By S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


“« An excellent and most acceptable romance of French history.” 

ACADEM Y.—“ As a story it bustles along nobly. The clash of steel sounds from start to finish.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ This is unquestionably the best cloak-and-sword story that the past few ths have pr 

SKETCH.— Must have a special welcome for its timeliness...... May be counted on for amusement, and will certainly 
have its place in many holiday packs.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ Paris, when Henry of Navarre had bought the city with a mass, was a fitting arena for the 
display of deeds of chivalry, and Mr. Levett-Yeate gives us highly interesting descriptions of its streets and devious ways, 

and of the odd persons who thronged them.” 

Mr. JaMES Payn inthe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘ We have full-length portraits of Henry IV., of 
Biron, of Sully, and others of that brilliant court. There is a great deal of picturesque description, and any amount of 
fighting ; the whole story is written with vigour, and, as it were, at a burst. 

SPEAKER.—“ wae Ly page of this exciting narrative bristles with sensation, and every chapter has its climax and its 

catastrophe......All who like to be carried along on the swift current of an admirably told story of adventure will find the 
‘Chevalier d’Auriac’ entirely to their taste.” 


WORLD.— 


EN av 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay, 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. SECOND EDITION. 
AN ALTRUI S§ T. 


By OUIDA. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


NOTIC E. 


NOTES AND QUERIE 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1897, 


With the Index, price 10s, 6d, IS NOW READY. 





*,* The Index separately, price 6d,; by post, 6d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, ls. 3d. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 





‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BENNETT’S POEMS. 
No. 46. AUGUST, 1807. 


W. ° 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 





Pressensé (Foreign Editor of Le Temps). 
The TOURIST in IRELAND. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Mayo. 
ren 2 INSIDE JOHANNESBURG: a Narrative of Facts. By Lionel 
lips. 


itheneum.—‘‘ These hegro| are sours and oan such are ‘The 
Hard id Benbow,’ ‘ Marston 


Fall of Harald ” and ‘Co vnc 
John,’ the soldier’s name for' the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
Sspecially good ballad. ‘Queen -* Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
ped Coming to more modern tim ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
Inkermann,’ an va’ are excellenti well said andsung. Asa 
—_ of ballads, interesting o i who have British blood in the’ T veins, 
Dr. Benn: Il be Bennett's — will 
leave a oreng impression on the memory of those who read them. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorous! hic.” 
Daily ee. _ Very spi spirited.” - intind 
fel pi et Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH and an — “HAUNTED HOUSE.” 
By Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (‘‘ Miss X.’’). 

SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE sanaine. By Mrs. Hogg. 

ELIZABETHAN REJOICINGS : a Retrospect. By Ed. Vincent Heward. 

ZIONISM. By Dr. Emil Reich. 

MOLES. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

The TRUE STORY of EUGENE ARAM. By H. B. Irving. 

CURIOSITIES about CRUSTACEA. By the Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 

The CASE of the FOREIGN RESIDENTS in JAPAN. By Robert 
Young (Editor of Kobe Chronicle, Japan). 

PASS FISHING for TARPON. By Hugh V. Warrender. 








ing Advertiser.— _* Sure of a wide popularity.” ON the PRISON TREATMENT of JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By 
Tn ~. - age = —, wei Major the Hon. Robert White. 
carn la Right Schl London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 
News of the World.—‘ There 


is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—“* With sdmirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—“‘ These songs are lite: ey written for sailors, and they are 
Precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjo' 
tages ie ¢.—* These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 

Eraminer.—‘‘ Full of ot 2 and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, a ical roll an a that reminds us 

ofsome songs that i.-4 with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

hone pea pet Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
them wnt d vigorous. ‘There is a:healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
Sone ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
AUGUST. 2s. 


Contents. 


Sub-Oceanic Changes. Hy John Milne, F.R.S. F.G.S —Explorations 
in the West of Lake Nyasa. By R. I. Money and Dr. 8. Kellett-Smith.— 
Recent African Literature. By E. Heawood, M.A.—The First Crossing 
— Spitsbergen.—A Revised p of Kaiser Franz Josef Land. By 

rofessor aoe ~~] es Royal for Scotland.—The New 
Rapid on the Yang-tse. F.8. A. Bourne.—The Population of ——- 
By P. Kropotkin.—A Portable Mercurial Barometer. pi 
H.H. P. Deasy.—The Society’s Address to the oe gg Monthly 


jure they are desi Record.—Correspondence : Kech-Mak tae Geo Tate, Survey 
Grape —* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the of India De ment.—Meetings of the R “Geor .—Ge phical Litera- 
mantle of Dibdin ” ture of the Month.—_New Maps.—Numerous Maps and iinstzations. 





London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
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ee RUSSIA, and the ENGLAND of the JUBILEE. By Francis 
- 4 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_~——— 


VOLUME III. AND PART II. NOW READY FOR 
DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


By Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, 
Ph.D, L.H.D. 

Illustrated. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in 
4 vols, at 24s. net each. Supplied only in Sets. 
Also ready, Vols, I. and II. and Parts 1-10. 

Subscriptions (sent through a Bookseller) will be 
received at any time, and the Volumes or Parts 
delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to 
the Subscriber. 


NOVELS TO BE READ. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 
WOOD. 

ATHENZUM.— Rolf Boldrewood’s last s 
volume. It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Mel. 
ville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, 
with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... 
His last volume is one of his best.” 





Ae aracy 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Crawford has built up a story which 
for true pathos and delicate sentiment is as good as anything 
we have read for some time.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Craw- 


Pon ~ TOR.—*‘ Another of his brilliant and enthralling 
studies of modern Italian manners.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes, 
The MAKING of ENGLAND. By 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps. In 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 10s, 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
Vol. VIII. Qlobe 8vo. 5s. 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE.—New Volume, 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DANIEL and the MINOR 
PROPHETS. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Professor RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), 
Ph.D. (Penn). 

The Text is that of the Revised Version. It is used by 
special permission of the University Presses of Oxford and 

Cambridge. 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
AND LATIN TEXTS.—New Volume, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited 
by ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of 
Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin, 
Hon. Litt.D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. Edin, Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


CLASSICAL SERIES,—New Volume, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO PRO PLANCIO. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. AUDEN, M A. og 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College, Edinbu h: late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and li Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


NEW EDITION, Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KEY and COMPANION to ARITH- 
MBETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., 
Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Master at Eton. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


(ne eee 


NOTICE. 


THE TWO LATEST ADDITIONS 


BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS 


ARE 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


[On Monday neat. 
AND 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
[Second Fdition, 


Each of these may be obtained in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. at a!l Libraries and 
Booksellers’. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SAME 
AUTHORS ARE ALSO INCLUDED IN 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


AND ARE UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 

Lover or Friend ? 

For Lilias. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like other Girls. 

Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

Mary St. John. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Scylla or Charybdis ? 

A Beginner. 

Mrs. Bligh. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 

“‘ Doctor Cupid.” 
Belinda. 

Alas! 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


——_~>—_ 


NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. “* 


CAMP and CANTON. 


MENT. Stories of Foreign Service. By EDITH E. 
CUTHELL, Author of ‘ Only a Guard-room Dog,’ ‘The 
Wee Widow’s Cruise,’ &c. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. A Book of Apprecia- 
tions. The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by Epna LyaLt. MRS. CRAIK, by Mrs, 
Park And other Essays by (HARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
and Mrs. MaRSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


An OLD SOLDIER'S 


MEMORIES. By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of ‘My 
Journey round the World,’ &c. 
“The author is able to impart a considerable degree of freshness to 
the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, the Crimea, and the 
Indian Mutiny.”—Seot»man. 





NOVELS. 
ONE HEART ONE WAY. By W. 


RAISBECK SHARER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By 


MARY F. A. TENCH. 1 vol. c:own 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Now ready at all Bookeellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


* 

SALTED with FIRE. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
* Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 

“The book has the interest that attaches to all the author's works. 

Ordinary characters and ordinary dramas serve but to set forth the 

spiritual significance and the seriousness of life ’’— Daily News 

“Dr. Mac Donald's thoughtful and suggestive writing has long kept 

hold of that cultured section of the public which regards literary ability 

as the first requirement of the novelist.”—Globe. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 
Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


« The book is well written in a forcible and distinctive style.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The colouring of the characters may be a trifle attenuated now and 
then, but the drawing is invariably strong and correct "— World. 
Asa book for holiday reading it is excelient, and its sound logic 
makes it a volume of far more importance than the average novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE, — 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Uniformly bound in 2 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 

ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 

IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 





The folluoning CHEAP EDITIONS are now ready 
at all Booksellers’, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’s 
LIST. 


PETER THE GREAT. 
By K, WALISZEWSKI. 


Translated by LADY MARY LOYD. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


SKETCH.—“ A brilliant book. It is a strange, a terrible 
story, which compels admiration. 


THE NEW AFRICA 


A Journey Up the Chobe and Down the 
Okovanga Rivers. 


By AUREL SCHULZ, M.D., and 
AUGUST HAMMAR, C.E. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 70 Illustrations and a Map, 28s, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The journey was full of ex- 
citing incidents and sporting adventures, described modestly, 
effectively, and with transparent truthfulness. The book is 
of importance to the Reographer, the ethnographer, the 


naturalist, and the politician, who will all find it a mine of 
information on a country of which little is known.” 


THE FOREIGNER IN THE 
FARMYARD. 


By ERNEST E, WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘Made in Germany.’ 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Williams is always read- 
able, and we can strongly recommend his book for the many 
striking facts and statistics it contains.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 


SKETCH.—‘ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for 
even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is 
the possessor of tbat rarest of all gifts, genius. As one 
reads the novel one thinks of Heinrich Heine crying out 
amid tbe smoke of the war which waged between Heaven 
and Hell for the possession of his own strange soul: ‘I am 
a Jew, I am a Christian; I am tragedy, Iam comedy; « 
Greek, a Hebrew; an adorer of despotism as incarnate in 
Napoleon, an admirer of Com ism embodied in Proud- 
hon; a Latin, a Teuton; a beast, a devil, a god.’” 


EQUALITY. By Edward Bellamy, 
Author of ‘ Looking Backward.’ 

DAILY MAIL.—“ This story is very cleverly conceived 

and consistently carried out, while its underlying ideas on 

social life, political economy, property, and commerce, are 

wortby of serious attention.” 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 

WORLD,—“ Certainly without a rival among this season's 

fiction.” 


THE THIRD VIOLET. By Stephen 
CRANK, Author of ‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The work of a master in 

the art of fiction. Every page is full of interest and of 

quaint sly humour.” 


FLAMES. By Robert Hichens, 
Author of ‘ The Green Carnation.’ Second Edition. 
WORLD,.—“ Weirdly fascinating and engrossing.” 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘The Potter's 
Thumb.’ Thirtieth Thousand. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mrs Steel has managed to 
set the Mutiny before us till it is more like a personal re- 
collection of our own than a tale told to us.” 








F. W. ROBINSON. 

NO CHURCH. By F. W. Robinson. 
MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
=— By the Author of ‘The Valley of a Hundred 
BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. EDWARDS. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia 
B. EDWARDS. 

The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.’ 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 
Mrs. E LYNN LINTON. 





London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry 
JAMES. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Henry James is not an author who 

usually keeps a reviewer sitting up to unnatural hours, 

but in this book he has achieved this degree of absorbing 

interest. He has wonderfully surpassed himself.” 


THE MAN OF STRAW. By Edwin 


hor of ‘A Street in Suburbia.’ 

PUGH, Author o iscond Edition. 
DAILY MAIL.—* So finely imagined that no one who 
cares for a fine novel can afford to let it pass. London 
humanity has never been so well portrayed since Dickens 
ceased to portray it.” 

London: 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Mojesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlboroagh-strect, W 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


_—~— 


The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edin- 
burgh Edition. Vols. 1-XXIV. (Long- 
mans & Co., &c.) 

(First Notice ) 

Can Prince Posterity resist a novelist whose 
collected works are handed down to him in 
a form so beautiful as this, and under an 
editorship so thorough as this, so careful, 
and so loving? That potentate, to whom 
poor Stevenson’s eyes were turned down 
to the very last in the paradisal prison 
which he longed to immortalize, is a 
whimsical prince who has the ill- bred 
habit of ignoring the physical part of a 
book and attending only to the spiritual— 
who will cherish, indeed, the worst edited 
volume in the English tongue—the folio 
Shakspeare of 1623—and leave covered with 
dust the works of Ben Jonson, carefully 
edited by Ben himself. Can he be 
coaxed by all this sumptuousness of type 
and paper into accepting Robert Louis 
Stevenson as a classic? Delighted indeed 
should we be to believe it, for it would be 
sad to think that he who used to sit “late 
into the night,” ‘toiling to leave a memory 
behind him,” failed in an aspiration which, 
though not the noblest, is still perhaps 
noble. Moreover, it would be pleasant to 
think that all the affectionate solicitude of 
his friends to win for him the Prince’s 
suffrages was not thrown away. 

That Stevenson had the kind of genius 
which manifests itself in a strong magnetic 
personality is made clear, now that his 
voice is still, by the loyalty of his friends. 
Would that the memory of certain other 
dead men we could name—men greater than 
he —had encountered the same loyalty! 
Dead as living, no writer surely has owed 
so much to the affection of friends as 
Stevenson. Every writing man may be 
said to begin life well who has the good 
luck to be born north of the Tweed. Scotch- 
men are sufficiently few in number to be 
legitimately clannish, and they never fail to 
exercise their right. Second to his own 
fame, every Scot has the fame of every 
other Scot at heart. Even Carlyle gloried 





in the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” until Sir Walter 
seemed to snub him, when straightway 
he found them barren. No doubt if this 
clannishness were resented in England 
matters would not run so smoothly with the 
writing Scot. But Englishmen are too many 
to be clannish themselves, and they take with 
a smile the quaint doings of the mutual admi- 
ration society beyond the Tweed. In London, 
Stevenson had at his feet a group of Eng- 
lish pressmen who proclaimed him to be the 
great novelist of the age—a sort of sublimated 
Walter Scott. Itwas refreshing to hear them. 
At first the cry was ‘‘ Scott and Stevenson”: 
at last it was ‘‘ Stevenson and Scott.” Yes, 
the greatest imaginative writer that has 
appeared in Great Britain since Shakspeare 
died was compared, and to his disadvantage, 
with a novelist whose characters already are 
fainting in the struggle for life; for even 
now, within three years of his death, the 
public writers seem to be able to remember 
only two— Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
‘‘Stevenson has style,” said these loving 
brothers of the pen, ‘“‘and remember that 
Scott has none.” Cobbett, when prostrated 
by pessimistic thoughts about the future of 
the British Constitution, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
God, we have a House of Lords.” And in 
the same way did many a literary student, 
when inclined to pessimistic misgivings 
about the lovely nature of the writing man, 
exclaim, ‘‘ Thank God, we have Stevenson 
and the Savile Club.” 

Not even the sweetness of Stevenson’s 
disposition could have saved him from 
friends like these had it not been for his 
stock of common sense. Of thissweetness of 
disposition and of this good sense we could 
quote many instances ; but let one suffice. 
When ‘ Kidnapped’ appeared, although in 
reviewing it we enjoyed the great pleasure 
of giving high praise to certain parts of that 
delightful narrative, we refused to be scared 
by Stevenson’s friends from making certain 
strictures. It occurred to us that while 
some portions of the story were full of 
that organic detail of which Scott was such 
a master and without which no really vital 
story can be told, it was not so with certain 
other parts. From this we drew the con- 
clusion that the book really consisted of 
two distinct parts, two stories which Steven- 
son had tried in vain to weld into one. We 
surmised that the purely Jacobite adventures 
of Balfour and Alan Breck were written 
first, and that then the writer, anxious 
to win the suffrages of the general novel- 
reader (whose power is so great with Byles 
the Butcher), looked about him for some 
story on the old lines; that he experienced 
great difficulty in finding one; and that he 
was at last driven upon the old situation of 
the villain uncle plotting to make away with 
the nephew by kidnapping him and sending 
him off to the plantations. The Atheneum, 
whose kindness towards all writers, poets 
and prosemen, great and small, has won for 
it such an infinity of gratitude, said this, 
but in its usual kind and gentle way. This 
aroused the wrath of the Stevensonians. 
Yet we were not at all surprised to get from 
the author of ‘ Kidnapped’ himself a charm- 
ing letter, from which the following sen- 
tences may be given :— 

‘*T wish to thank you for your notice of 
‘ Kidnapped,’ and that not because it was kind, 
though for that also I valued it, but in the 





same sense as I have thanked you before now 

for a hundred articles on a hundred different 

writers — you who fight the good fight, con- 

tending with stupidity, and I would fain hope 

not all in vain ; in my own case, for instance, 

surely not in vain. What you say of the two 
parts in ‘ Kidnapped’ was felt by no one more 
painfully than by myself. I began it partly as 
a lark, partly as a pot-boiler ; and suddenly it 
moved. David and Alan stepped out from the 
canvas, and I found I was in another world. 

But there was the cursed beginning, and a 
cursed end must be appended, and an old friend, 
Byles the Butcher, was plainly audible, tapping 
at the back door. So it had to go into the 
world, one part (as it does seem to me) alive, 
one part merely galvanized : no work, only an 
essay. For a man of tentative method, and 
weak health, and a scarcity of private means, 
and not too much of that frugality which is the 
artist’s proper virtue, the days of sinecures and 
patrons look very golden, the days of profes- 
sional literature very hard. Yet I do not so far 
deceive myself as to think I should change any 
character by changing my epoch; the sum of 
virtue in our books isin a relation of equality to 
the sum of virtues in ourselves ; and my ‘ Kid- 
napped’ was doomed while still in the womb, 
and while I was yet in the cradle, to be the 
thing it is.” 

Thoroughly characteristic of Stevenson. 
are these words, and it is because of this. 
amiability of his—no less than on account of 
his talents—that we sincerely hope he may 
leave that ‘‘memory behind him” which 
he toiled to leave. And yet we tremble to 
think of the provoking way Time has of 
making short work with novels. For the 
Fieldings, Scotts, Brontés, Thackerays, 
Dickenses, and George Eliots that survive, 
think of the host whose very captains, 
such as Bulwer, Disraeli, Ainsworth, G. P. R. 
James, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, are half 
forgotten. Nor is the reason of this far to 
seek. 

Though it may not be exactly true that 
each generation demands to be represented 
by its own poet, itseems that even in regard. 
to poetry a live dog is better than a dead lion 
if his voice is attuned to the convolutions of 
the contemporary ear. But it is largely 
true that in the wide-spreading valley of 
prose literature at the foot of Parnassus. 
each generation demands to be represented 
by its own novelists, and turns away from. 
all but the very few among the novelists of 
previous time. For one great difference. 
between a poem and a novel is undoubtedly 
this, thata poem, howsoever humble, professes 
to be and is a work of art written primarily 
for the poet’s own delectation — offered, 
indeed, as a medium through which he 
would fain express that ego so dear to 
him. But a novel, howsoever full of lite- 
rary qualities, is primarily a manufacture 
for a market—a fact which Scott frankly 
confronted, though perhaps not quite so 
frankly as does the novelist of the present 
hour, who, improving even upon the adver- 
tising methods of the late illustrious author 
of ‘The Mysteries of London,’ instructs. 
the interviewer or paragraphist in his or her 
employ to inform the world of the number. 
of copies printed, the rate of the royalty his. 
or her publisher allows per copy, and the 
amount of the publisher’s cheque—does this 
as regularly as the directors of a joint-stock 
business give their balance-sheet to the 
world. We have no quarrel with all this; 
we merely state the fact that as patent soap, 
mustard, liver pills, and novels are nowa- 
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days in the same category, the manu- 
facturets of these commodities must allow 
Prince Posterity to have his marketing done 
for himself. 

We have been led to dwell at some length 
upon this subject through an embarrassing 
consciousness that what we are about to 
say upon Stevenson’s work may vex and 
hurt those fervid and too-loving souls 
who, as we have shown above, are more 
Stevensonian than Stevenson himself. Let 
our excuse be that it is the aim of 
this journal, and always has been, to 
exercise a twofold function in criticism. 
Although its main business, week by week, 
has been to give an account and a brief criti- 
cism of the literature of the hour, it has also 
aspired, when occasion arose, to take up a 
higher ground—in a word, it has poles | to 
deal with those laws of cause and effect in 
literary art which are unchangeable and 
eternal. And when a place has been claimed 
for a contemporary writer in the classic 
literature of the world it has tried—honestly 
and faithfully tried, according to its lights— 
to find a proper place for him. But then it 
must be remembered that in exercising 
these two functions it often becomes neces- 
sary to apply to one and the same writer 
canons of criticism of two opposite kinds. 
That loose leniency of judgment which may 
be rightly exercised when the critic has only 
to balance one work of contemporary fiction 
with another would be quite out of place 
when, in discussing an edition like this, a 
writer’s entire works are confronted in order 
that his proper place may be found in the 
field of universal criticism. Take, forinstance, 
the little story ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ the 
laudatory criticism upon which is in bulk, 
as regards the story itself, like the comet’s 
tail in relation to the comet. On its appear- 
ance as a story, a ‘shilling shocker” for 
the railway bookstalls, the critic’s attention 
was directed to its vividness of narrative 
and kindred qualities, and though perfectly 
conscious of its worthlessness in the world 
of literary art, he might well be justified 
in comparing it to its advantage with other 
stories of its class and literary standing. 
But when it is offered as a classic—and this 
is really how it is offered —it has to be 
judged by critical canons of a very different 
kind. It has then to be compared and con- 
trasted with stories having a like motive— 
stories that deal with an idea as old as the 
oldest literature—as old, no doubt, as those 
primeval days when man awoke to the con- 
sciousness that he is a moral and a re- 
sponsib!e being—stories whose temper has 
always been up to now of the loftiest kind. 

It is many years since, in writing of 
the ‘Parables of Buddhaghosha,’ it was 
our business to treat at length of the grand 
idea of man’s dual nature, and the many 
beautiful forms in which it has been em- 
bodied. We said then that, from the lovely 
modern story of Arséne Houssaye, where 
a young man, starting along life’s road, sees 
on a lawn a beautiful girl and loves her, 
and afterwards—when sin has soiled him— 
finds that she was his own soul, stained now 
by his own sin; and from the still more 
impressive though less lovely modern story 
of Edgar Poe, ‘ William Wilson,’ up to the 

~earliest allegories upon the subject, no writer 
or story-teller had dared to degrade by gross 
treatment a motive of such universal appeal 





to the great heart of the ‘‘ Great Man, Man- 
kind.” We traced the idea, as far as our 
knowledge went, through Calderon, back to 
Oriental sources, and found, as we then 
could truly affirm, that this motive—from 
the ethical point of view the most pathetic 
and solemn of all motives—had been always 
treated with a nobility and a greatness 
that did honour to literary art. Manu, 
after telling us that “‘single is each man 
born into the world—single dies,” im- 
plores each one to “collect virtue” in 
order that after death he may be met by the 
virtuous part of his dual self, a beautiful 
companion and guide in traversing ‘that 
gloom which is so hard to be traversed.’’ 
Fine as this is, it is surpassed by an 
Arabian story we then quoted (since 
versified by Sir Edwin Arnold)—the story 
of the wicked king who met after death a 
frightful hag for an eternal companion, and 
found her to be only a part of his own dual 
nature, the embodiment of his own evil 
deeds. And even this is surpassed by 
that lovely allegory in Arda Viraf, in 
which a virtuous soul in Paradise, walking 
amid pleasant trees whose fragrance was 
wafted from God, meets a part of his 
own dual nature, a beautiful maiden, who 
says to him, “O youth, I am thine own 
actions.” 

And we instanced other stories and 
allegories equally beautiful, in which this 
supreme thought has been treated as 
sapere d as it deserves. It was left for 

tevenson to degrade it into a hideous 
tale of murder and Whitechapel mystery— 
a story of astonishing brutality, in which 
the separation of the two natures of the 
man’s soul is effected, not by psychological 
development, and not by the ‘‘awful al- 
chemy” of the spirit-world beyond the 
grave, as in all the previous versions, 
but by the operation of a dose of some 
supposed new drug. 

If the whole thing is meant as a horrible 
joke, in imitation of De Quincey’s ‘ Murder 
considered as One of the Fine Arts,’ it tells 
poorly for Stevenson’s sense of humour. If 
it is meant as a serious allegory, it is an 
outrage upon the grand allegories of the 
same motive with which most literatures 
have been enriched. That a story so coarse 
should have met with the plaudits that 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ met with 
at the time of its publication — that it 
should now be quoted in leading articles 
of important papers every few days, while 
all the various and beautiful render- 
ings of the motive are ignored — what 
does it mean? Is it a sign that the 
“shrinkage of the world,” the ‘solidarity 
of civilization,’”’ making the record of each 
day’s doings too big for the day, has worked 
a great change in our public writers? Is it 
that they not only have no time to think, 
but no time to read anything beyond the 
publications of the hour? Is it that good 
work is unknown to them and_ that 
bad work is forced upon them, and that 
in their busy ignorance they must needs 
accept it and turn to it for convenient illus- 
tration? That Stevenson should have been 
impelled to write the story shows what 
the ‘Suicide Club’ had already shown, that 
underneath the apparent health which 
gives such a charm to ‘Treasure Island’ 
and ‘Kidnapped’ there was that morbid 





strain which is so often associated with 
physical disease. 

Had it not been for the influence upon 
him of the healthiest of all writers since 
Chaucer—Walter Scott—Stevenson might 


have been in the ranks of those pompous 
problem-mongers of fiction and the stage 
who do their best to make life hideous. [t 
must be remembered that he was a critic 
first and a creator afterwards. He himself 
tells us how critically he studied the methods 
of other writers before he took to writin 

himself. No one really understood better 
than he Hesiod’s fine saying that the muses 
were born in order that they might be a 
forgetfulness of evils and a truce from 
cares. No one understood better than he 
Joubert’s saying, ‘‘ Fiction has no business 
to exist unless it is more beautiful than 
reality: in literature the one aim is the 
beautiful; once lose sight of that, and you 
have the mere frightful reality.” And for 
the most part he succeeded in keeping down 
the morbid impulses of a spirit imprisoned 
and fretted in a crazy body. 

Save in such great mistakes as ‘Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ and a few other 
stories, Stevenson acted upon Joubert’s 
excellent maxim. But Scott, and Scott 
alone, is always right in this matter—right 
by instinct. He > sk is always a delight. 
If all art is dedicated to joy, as Schiller 
declares, and if there is no higher and more 
serious problem than how to make men 
happy, then the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” are 
among the most precious things in the 
literature of the world. 

It is in literary criticism especially that 
the wise man refuses to prophesy unless he 
knows, and no man knows anything about 
what the future will do with any writer or 
any book. But in the long run the work of 
every artist in imaginative literature, from 
Homer to Dickens, is remembered by his 
characters, and by his characters alone. And 
the secret of the character-drawing of the 
great masters seems to be this: while mould- 
ing the character from broad general ele- 
ments, from universal types of humanity, 
they are able to delude the reader’s imagi- 
nation into mistaking the picture for real 
portraiture, and this they* achieve by 
making the portrait seem to be drawn from 
particular and peculiar individual traits, 
instead of from generalities; and especially 
by hiding away all purposes — esthetic, 
ethic, or political. Stevenson as a critic 
was fully conscious of this law of imagina- 
tive art. 

One great virtue of the great masters 
Stevenson appreciated to the full, their 
winsome softness of touch in character 
drawing. We are not fond of comparing 
literary with pictorial art, but between the 
work of the novelist and the work of the 
portrait painter there does seem a true 
analogy as regards the hardness and 
softness of touch in the drawing of cha- 
racters. In landscape painting that hard- 
ness which the general public love is 
a fault; but in portrait painting so im- 
portant is it to avoid hardness that unless 
the picture seems to have been blown upon 
the canvas, as in the best work of Gains- 
borough, rather than to have been laid upon 
it by the brush, the painter has not achieved 
a perfect success. In the imaginative litera- 
ture of England the two great masters of this 
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softness of touch in portraiture are Addison 
and Sterne. ‘Three or four hardly-drawn 
lines in Sir Roger, or the two Shandys, or 
Corporal Trim would have so completely 
ruined the portraits that they would never 
have come down to us. Close upon Addison 
comes Fielding, and then Scott, in whose 
vast gallery almost every portrait is painted 
with a Gainsborough softness. Scarcely one 
is limned with those hard lines which are 
too often apt to mar the glorious work of 
Dickens. After Scott comes Thackeray, 
unless it be Mrs. Gaskell. We are not in 
this article dealing with, or even alluding 
to, contemporary writers, or we might easily 
say what novelists follow Mrs. Gaskell. 
Whether or not Stevenson’s instinct was 
for hardness or softness of touch, the ‘ New 
Arabian Nights’ show that he did not at 
first achieve softness. 

His imagination, though not robust, was 
fine, and it was based on reason. He was 
always able to give a good account of his 
incidents, and ready to do so. In a letter 
now before us he says, speaking of the fight 
on board the Covenant in ‘ Kidnapped ’:— 


“David and Alan had every advantage on 
their side, position, arms, training, a good con- 
science ; a handful of merchant sailors, not well 
led in the first attack, not led at all in the 
second, could only by an accident have taken 
the round house by attack ; and since the de- 
fenders had fire and arms and food, it is even 
doubtful if they could have been starved out. 
The only doubtful point with me is whether the 
seamen would have ever ventured on the second 
onslaught : I half believe they would not.” 


But with all his undoubted talents, and 
with all his study of and insight into the 
artistic methods of the masters, has Steven- 
son created any characters so new and so 
true that they will take their places in 
the great portrait gallery of classic English 
fiction? Certainly there are one or two that 
ought to live if room can be found for them. 
Among these we are not sure that we can 
place Alan Breck. He is delightful, but a 
delightful bit of Sir Walter’s imagination. 
If the Master of Ballantrae does not sur- 
vive, it will be partly because of hard- 
ness of touch. Except for the feeble im- 
pression that the character made upon the 
critics (who must, in some degree, be taken 
to express the general feeling), we should 
have prophesied a long life for Catriona. 
She is a perfectly delightful character, 
delightfully rendered. 

The discussion of Stevenson’s poetry we 
must leave till next week. 








The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Vol. I. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

A misrory of the American Revolution 

Which is novel, interesting, and useful 

deserves a hearty welcome. Prof. Tyler 

18 not only master of his subject, but his 

acquaintance with it enables him to treat it 

in a new way and place it in a new light. 

In some parts of his work there are distinct 

tokens of nervousness lest he should be 

charged by his less educated fellow country- 
men with being wanting in patriotism; and 

Sometimes, as in his comments on the 

Declaration of Independence, his critical 

faculty is in abeyance, or else he sin- 

cerely considers it his duty to magnify a 





document which is as notable for demerits 
as beauties. 

He deserves special credit, however, for 
giving prominence to the fact that one- 
third of the inhabitants of the American 
colonies was opposed to forcible and final 
severance from the British Empire, while 
holding it right to insist, in every con- 
stitutional way, upon the redress of real 
grievances. It was by a majority of one 
only that the representatives in Congress 
of the discontented colonies determined to 
aim at separation. The majority had less 
to lose by the projected change than the 
minority. A minority may be wealthy, 
highly cultured, and perfectly logical, yet 
when the majority determines to use its 
strength the minority will certainly be 
crushed or absorbed, and this was what hap- 
pened. Among the weaker party there were 
many fine and noble spirits who maintained 
their independence by seeking refuge and 
finding happier homes in Canada. 

That Prof. Tyler understands, and appa- 
rently regrets this, is clear from the following 
passage at p. 296 :— 

‘*Even yet, in this last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, it is by no means easy for 
Americans—especially if, as is the case with the 
present writer, they be descended from men who 


thought and fought on behalf of the Revolution | 


—to take a disinterested attitude, that is, an his- 
torical one, to those Americans who thought and 
fought against the Revolution. Both as to the 
men and as to the questions involved in that 
controversy, the rehearsal of the claims of the 
victorious side has been going on among us, now 
for a hundred years or more, in tradition, in his- 
tory, in oration, in song, in ceremony. Hardly 
have we known, seldom have we been reminded, 
that the side of the Loyalists, as they called 
themselves, of the Tories, as they were scorn- 
fully nicknamed by their opponents, was even 
in argument not a weak one, and in motive and 
sentiment not a base one, and in devotion and 
self-sacrifice not an unheroic one.” 


Many of the works from which Prof. Tyler 

quotes are now extremely rare; yet some of 
the phrases have a modern and familiar ring. 
In a pamphlet printed in London in 1765, 
of which the contents had appeared in a 
New York newspaper the year before, it is 
said that the colonies are guarded from 
external attack by the fleet of Great Britain, 
and that, 
‘fas we are sure Britain will not oppress her 
colonies, and it is evident that nothing else can 
give them either power or inclination to rebel, 
we may safely conclude that they will remain 
steadfastly and firmly united to her, and, by 
contributing to her wealth and power, con- 
tinue to increase their own security and that 
dependence which they esteem their happi- 
ness, and which carries with it so many real 
advantages.” 

In 1774 a citizen of Philadelphia wrote 
‘A Few Political Reflections,’ in which he 
deprecated alike the taxation of the colonies 
by the motherland and resistance by the 
sword on the part of the colonies. He 
held that a consistent adherence to non- 
importation would bring the Home Govern- 
ment into a compliant mood. The writer, 
who is supposed to be Richard Wells, 
wished to keep the Empire united because 
he hoped that its seat would be transferred 
to America :— 

‘*George the First, when called to the 
throne of England, never harboured so absurd 
a thought as to wield the English sceptre in 


the Electorate of Hanover. The centre of his 
dominion was the place of his choice; nor 
would the nation have been satisfied without it. 
How long it may be before a similar translation 
shall happen in favour of America, I will not 
undertake to determine. But, should the 
Georges in regular succession wear the British 
diadem toa number ranking with the Louises 
of France, many a goodly prince of that royal 
| line will have mingled his ashes with American 
dust ; and not many generations may pass away 

before one of the first monarchs of the world, 

ascending his throne, shall declare with exulting 
| joy, ‘Born and educated amongst you, I glory 


yo 


in the name of American ! 


It has been assumed that, till the 
passing of the Stamp Act in 1765, the 
| colonists were contented with their lot; 
but, as Prof. Tyler justly remarks, this 
is contrary to fact, as the settlers from 
the outset ‘‘ had always been sensitive 
| to the encroachments of prerogative, and 
they had always been political grumblers.” 
Whether the grumbler be a farmer or 
a politician, he is disposed to make the 
worst of everything, and to take a jaun- 
diced view of his own concerns or those 
of the nation. Prof. Tyler admits that his 
ancestors not only grumbled, but, to use a 
| common phrase, cried out before they were 
hurt. He says that real evils were among 
the causes of the French Revolution. In 
the case of the Revolution in America, 
on the other hand, the people did not wait, 
according to Prof. Tyler, 
‘* until ideal evils had become real evils. With 
a political intelligence so alert and so sensitive 
as to discern those evils while still afar off, 
they made their stand, not against tyranny 
inflicted, but only against tyranny anticipated. 
They produced the Revolution, not because they 
were as yet actual sufferers, but because 
they were good logicians, and were able to 
prove that, without resistance, they or their 
children would some day become actual 
sufferers.” 

The foregoing statement is a truthful 
representation of facts, but is at the same 
time by implication a censure of the course 
pursued; neither is it good logie to con- 
tend that because a thing is dreaded it is 
to be treated as existent. Unconsciously 
on his part, the admissions of Prof. Tyler 
condemn many allegations in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which, however, he 
styles ‘‘ the most commanding and the most 
pathetic utterance in any age, in any lan- 
guage, of national grievances and of national 
purposes.” Surely this clashes with the state- 
ment that the Revolution was produced, 
not because the people were actual sufferers, 
but because they were “‘ good logicians ” ! 
The least valuable pages in this volume are 
those in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is discussed and eulogized in 
these terms :— 

‘It is a kind of war-song ; it is a stately and 
a passionate chant of human freedom ; it is a 
prose lyric of civil and military hereism.” 

In thus writing Prof. Tyler is doubtless 
sincere; but he isa bad critic. Indeed, it 
is almost impossible for any American to 
emancipate himself from youthful preposses- 
sions and examine Jefferson’s work with 
a critical eye. We should think that no 
sensible American can read without a smile 
the passage in which George ITI. is censured 
‘* for abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighbouring province [Canada], estab- 
lishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
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enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these 
colonies.” 

Prof. Tyler combats the objections to the 
phraseology of the document by saying that 
the wording resembles that of the Petition 
of Right and the Bill of Rights, yet he 
overlooks the circumstance that the great 
charters of English freedom are not read 
yearly before an uncritical audience, and 
belauded as if they were inspired. 

Despite the shortcomings to which we 
have adverted, this volume is admirable asa 
whole. It contains much that will be new 
to many readers, much by which all readers 
ought to profit ; its general tone is excellent, 
the style is agreeable, and, if the second be 
like unto it, the complete work will deserve a 
high place in American literature. 








iitudes d’ Histoire du Moyen Age dédites a 
Gabriel Monod. (Paris, Léopold Cerf.) 
Few teachers have better deserved such a 
tribute as that which M. Gabriel Monod has 
received from his old pupils on the occasion 
of his election as president of the historical 
and philological section of the Kcole Pra- 
tique des Hautes-Ktudes. M. Ernest Lavisse, 
in a graceful dedication, points out the great 
change which has come over the higher 
teaching of history in France during the 
past generation. Perhaps the writer ex- 
aggerates the weaknesses of the older 
method; but there is no doubt as to the 
main character of the change. In the place 
of a system of teaching, such as prevails, 
for instance, even now at Oxford, which aims 
at distributing second-hand information to 
hearers who desire no more, it established 
one which kept touch at every step with the 
primary authorities. It no longer became 
a question what Sismondi or Martin said ; 
the important matter was to understand, 
interpret, and balance the evidence, let us 
say, of Theganus, Nithard, and the Astro- 
nomer. Exposition gave place to criticism. 
The result has been, no doubt, a somewhat 
excessive application to details, accompanied 
by a frequent neglect, if not want of appre- 
ciation, of great principles. However, the 
lesson these scholars have taught us is a 
valuable one: the details must be under- 
stood before we can arrive at great principles, 
and these principles may turn out quite dif- 
ferent from what they were supposed to 
be at a time when men wrote generalities 

in a “ philosophical” spirit. 

The thirty-one essays of which the volume 
before us consists deal chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, with the history of France. They 
range into Visigothic and Byzantine fields. 
Ecclesiastical and economic history, and the 
affairs of countries so widely removed as 
Poland and England, all form the subject of 
minute studies. It is impossible in the 
present notice to mention more than a few 
of them. The English reader will naturally 
turn to M. Petit-Dutaillis’s paper, entitled 
‘Les Prédications Populaires, les Lollards, 
et le Soulévement des Travailleurs en 1381,’ 
which has the further interest that it is 
partly based upon materials which the 
premature death of that promising student 
André Réville left unpublished and incom- 
plete. The question set is briefly, Who 
prepared the ground for the peasants’ re- 





volt? M. Petit-Dutaillis begins, in opposi- 
tion to M. Jusserand, by acquitting the friars 
of any part or lot in it. The ordinance of 
May, 1382, against unlicensed preachers 
was, he urges, directed not against the 
friars, but against Wycliffe’s ‘‘ poor priests,” 
and these ‘poor priests”? he considers to 
have sown the seed which grew up into the 
rising of 1381. In this view, as also in his 
contention that Wycliffe was not person- 
ally implicated in the agitation, M. Petit- 
Dutaillis is but restating a position which 
has been more than once maintained by Mr. 
Poole, though he goes further than this 
writer in justifying the Reformer’s attitude. 
In one point he is certainly in error, when 
he says that Wycliffe had not attacked the 
doctrine of transubstantiation before 1381, 
the very year of the revolt; since Mr. F. D. 
Matthew has adduced documentary evidence 
to show that the date of his public denial 
of the doctrine was 1380, if not 1379. It 
may also be remarked, not as a criticism, 
but as a suggestion for further inquiry, that 
if the poor priests were the leading pro- 
moters ofthe revolt, it is at least singular that 
no trace of disaffection appeared in Leicester- 
shire or Northamptonshire, which formed the 
centre of their activity. M. Petit-Dutaillis 
seems partly conscious of this difficulty, 
though he does not state it in terms. For 
the present, however, we believe his con- 
clusion to be well founded. He is not so 
successful in the use he makes of the manu- 
script sermons excerpted by M. Réville, which 
really prove nothing. Are we to say that a 
peacher who inveighs against the selfishness 
of rich men or the corruption in high places 
is to be taken as setting fuel to a communist 
rebellion? One preacher, the writer says, 
reproves the viciousness of priests and their 
expenditure circa meretrices, but he candidly 
admits in a note that it was in a university 
sermon at Oxford, “ et j’ignore si parmi les 
auditeurs il y avait des laiques.’’ Of course 
all members of the university were tech- 
nically clerici, but only a minority were 
priests: the rest were young men—some 
very young men—preparing for one of the 
learned professions. When it is added that 
the dates of the sermons from which passages 
are quoted cover a pretty long period it will 
not appear that we can yet assert that the 
clergy outside the Wycliffite following can 
be reckoned among the factors in the move- 
ment which led to the revolt. 

Another paper which bears some relation 
to English history, since it is concerned with 
a time when the English king was Count 
also of Anjou, is that on Hugh de Clers’s 
treatise ‘De Senescalcia Francie,’ by M. 
Charles Bémont, who has deserved well 
of English students of history. He shows 
that there is no reason to regard the work 
as a forgery, and that, although the portion 
which professes to be written by Fulk of 
Jerusalem is without historical value, there 
is no valid reason for suspecting the re- 
mainder. The seneschal, or high steward, 
was no doubt a royal officer, and, strictly 
speaking, his post should not have become 
hereditary. Still, there was a strong ten- 
dency that way in the case not only of the 
seneschalship, but of others of the chief 
offices ; and if it is unquestioned that our 
Henry II. and his son, ‘the young king,” 
held it, there is an d@ prior: presumption 
in favour of the statement of Hugh de 














Clers that it was held also by Fulk the 
Young. 

We have touched only upon two of the 
articles in this interesting collection, though 
there is matter for consideration and criticism 
in all. M. Manteyer’s attempt, for instance, 
to explain the origin of the twelve peers of 
France on a definitely geographical basis ig 
brilliant and suggestive. Nor can we pass 
over M. Charles Diehl’s careful examination 
of the origin of the government of the 
‘hemes in the Byzantine empire, in which 
he points out their essentially military cha- 
racter: the orpards developed into the Oéya, 
Almost every article makes some fresh con- 
tribution to our knowledge ; often it is of 
quite subordinate importance, but still every 
new fact or new combination of facts has 
its value. Our sole regret is that in a mis- 
cellany like that before us the various items 
run the risk of being lost or forgotten, 
almost as effectually as in a review or 
volume of transactions. Indeed, the volume 
may be almost described as a magnified 
number of that erudite periodical the Bid- 
liothéque de 1’ Ecole des Chartes. 








With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By 
Clive Bigham. With Illustrations and 
Maps. (Macmillan & Co.) 

With the Greeks in Thessaly. By W. Kin- 
naird Rose. With Illustrations, Map, 
and Plans. (Methuen & Co.) 

Eneuisu officers who had studied the his- 

tory of the last Russo-Turkish war, and 

had noted the subsequent improvement 
of the Turkish army under German super- 
intendence, anticipated that the Osmanlis 
would be victorious in the recent struggle 
in Thessaly. They attached full value 
to the enthusiasm of the Greeks, but 
they were convinced that it could not 
compensate for numerical inferiority and 
an admitted deficiency in discipline and 
training. Still, even those who were most 
confident of the ultimate victory of Turkey 
were surprised equally by two things: one, 
the speed and completeness of the conquest 
of Thessaly; the other, the capacity for 
stubborn fighting displayed by the Greeks. 

The authors of both the books before us 
possess some knowledge of the art of war, 
and they are evidently most anxious to be 
accurate and impartial. It. must, however, 
be borne in mind that it is contrary to human 
nature for a war correspondent not to identify 
himself to a certain extent with the army to 
which he is attached. Still, they have evi- 
dently endeavoured to be just, and we pos- 
sess the inestimable advantage of obtaining 
information as to facts as they appeared to 
honourable, truthful, and competent persons 
writing respectively from the two opposing 
forces, for Mr. Bigham was special corre- 
spondent for the Zimes with the Turks, while 
Mr. Rose was in the Greek camp. 

In the Turkish army, Mr. Bigham tells 
us, the organization of a division consists 
of two infantry brigades, one squadron, 
three batteries, and 140 non-combatants, 
or 12,500 men, and possesses an actual 
fighting strength of a little over 10,000 
men. Of these divisions there were six 12 
the army destined for Thessaly, besides an 
independent brigade, a cavalry division of 
fifteen squadrons, and the corps artillery of 
twelve batteries. The Seventh Divisicn 
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did not arrive at Elassona until May 4th, 
and an additional brigade reached Diskata 
about the same time. The Eighth Division 
was concentrated at Elassona on May 20th, 
put took no part in the fighting. Mr. 
Bigham says :— 

“The organisation struck me as distinctly 
good. Each battalion, squadron, and battery 
had its own pack animals which brought food 
forward day by day, fatigue parties being detailed 
from each unit for this service. There were 
small hospitals at Leptokarya and Diskata, and 
a large one at Elassona. Water was brought 
in in skins from the springs, and the men were 
not allowed to drink from the river that runs 
through the town. Every man carried his own 
ammunition, never less than a hundred cart- 
ridges, and one rarely saw a soldier, whatever 
his employment, without his rifle on his back. 
Cooking, repairing, and armoury were all done 
in battalions, and in some ways the self-support- 
ing elements were much better developed in 
the smaller units than in divisions. Divisional 
commanders rarely made proper use of their 
cavalry and artillery, and the employment of 
the technical arms they possessed, such as sap- 
pers, telegraphists, &c., was invariably directed 
from the army headquarters. In fact, the German 
system has not as yet grown much beyond the 
battalion.” 

The Nizams or regular active army 
constituted about one-third of the force. 
The greater proportion of the infantry 
(mostly Osmanli) were Redifs or reservists, 
men from thirty to thirty - five years 
old. The cavalry, chiefly Circassians and 
Pomaks, averaged twenty to twenty-four 
years of age, and were mounted on horses 
of 14 to 15 hands. Mr. Bigham describes 
them as being ‘‘the most excellent mate- 
rial, good grooms and riders, and capable 
of becoming first-class troopers.” The 
horses were well looked after and fed. 


‘‘ Artillery, which was very numerous, was 
excellently horsed and gunned, but poorly 
trained. Six cannon, eighty men and sixty 
horses was the complement of a battery. The 
guns were 74 centimetres (3 inch) Krupp- 
Manteli, all in first-class condition, cased and 
clean, the limbers and gun carriages of the 
ordinary pattern. The shell weighed twelve 
and the shrapnel fourteen pounds, fired by 
time or percussion fuses. The horses were for 
the most part from Russia or Hungary, and ran 
bigger than those of the cavalry. The men, 
recruited from all parts of the Empire, did the 
manual part of their work well ; but there was 
very little technical skill, and a battery had 
rarely more than one trained artillery officer. 
Three batteries of horse artillery armed with 
nine-pounders were attached to the cavalry 
division. These, however, were short of spare 
horses, so the gunners sat on the limbers and 
carriages ; accordingly the speed was not very 
great. There were also three batteries of 
mountain guns on mules ; first-class weapons, 
but the gunners very slow. Eighteen howitzers 
came up to Serfije, but were never brought any 
further as there was no need for them. ‘Taking 
it all round, the artillery, unlike the cavalry, 
was a very strong arm, but like the cavalry it 
Was never made sufficient use of—the best work 
being done by the corps artillery which acted 
under the orders of Riza Pasha, who frequently 
used to borrow divisional batteries when he had 
need of them.” 

In the staff and the technical or auxiliary 
troops there was not much to praise. The 
headquarters staff was capable, but not so 
the divisional staffs. The engineers were 
yno means conspicuous fortheir work. The 
field telegraph was not a success, and balloons, 
machine guns, and military railways were 





non-existent; but the supply department, 
whether as regarded ammunition, food, or 
forage, was efficient. 

Of Edhem Pasha Mr. Bigham writes :— 

‘*T shall always remember [him] as the finest 
specimen of a Turkish gentleman I have ever 
met. He is now about fifty years old, a man 
of middle height, with a beard and moustache 
beginning to turn gray. His eyes and mouth 
are kind though firm, and he has a great sense 
of humour. Still, he is quite the grand seigneur, 
and his modesty is only excelled by his dignity.” 


He is an infantry officer promoted during 
the Russo- Turkish war to the rank of 
general, and his defence of the Grevitza 
redoubt was most resolute. 

After describing the other chief officers 
Mr. Bigham thus writes of the remainder : 

‘*Beyond.those I have enumerated I do not 
believe there were twenty ofticers in the army 
who had a reasonable conversational knowledge 
of French, or more than the most elementary 
military training. This to a great extent was 
the reason of the minute supervision exercised 
by Edhem Pasha over his divisional generals 
whenever it was possible and it explains the 
frequent tactical errors committed by com- 
manders when acting independently. The great 
mass of the regimental officers were either poor 
Turkish gentlemen, pleasant and brave enough, 
though not particularly skilful in their profession, 
or hard old rankers, men who had served thirty or 
forty years in the army, and had slowly risen to 
the rank of captain ormajor. These latter were 
very like sergeants in their ideas and methods, 
but they had a great hold over the men, and 
their courage and endurance were inconceivable. 
As a matter of fact the word courage is not 
strictly applicable to the Turk ; he is, as far as 
I can make out, mentally impervious to any 
sensation of fear, and what passes with us for 
the most wonderful daring is rather a positive 
lack of any appreciation of danger. The 
Albanian, on the other hand, has a very shrewd 
idea of the damage caused by a bullet, and of 
the practical advantage of cover.” 

On the evening of April 8th hostilities 
virtually began with the raid of a mixed 
armed rabble acting at the instigation of 
the Ethnike Hetairia. They did a little 
mischief, but themselves suffered much 
loss, and the survivors had much diffi- 
culty in escaping to Greek territory. On 
the 11th this band of patriotic brigands 
again crossed the Turkish frontier, but were 
once more driven back. On the 13th and 
on the 14th frivolous incursions were made 
by small bodies of Greek regular troops, but 
led to no result. On the night between the 
16th and 17th a final incursion was made, 
this time entirely by troops of the regular 
army, and an action which was somewhat 
more than askirmish ensued. On the after- 
noon of the 17th war was declared. 

Mr. Rose, the correspondent with the 
Greek army, virtually confirms this sum- 
mary of the raid, adding with regard to the 
first incursion :— 

‘*The weather moreover was bitterly cold, 
and snow fell on the mountains. Harassing 
guerilla fighting, with every possible discomfort 
in the world and no glory, was not to the 
stomach of the Italian volunteers, and a large 
majority of them retired from the scene, and 
crossed the frontier in disgust.” 

Mr. Rose says that the physique of the 
Greek army is excellent, the vast majority 
of the men being over 5ft. 8in. There 
was, however, even among those who had 
been longest with the colours, a want of 
“setting up.” The bearing of the men was 








unsoldierly ; the drill was loose. The re- 
servists had evidently forgotten it, and the 
recruits were slow in acquiring it :— 

‘One could not watch them long without 
being impressed with the general intelligence 
of all, and that they were anxious to do their 
duty so far as it accorded with their notions of 
discipline. And here was the weak spot in the 
whole Greek army. There was no real sense 
of strict military discipline. The drill was left 
mainly to the non-commissioned officers, and 
the officers were not, at drill, in sufficiently 
close contact with the men. There was no 
habit of implicit obedience to orders, and I 
have actually seen an officer approach a private 
and implore him as a favour to do what he 
had been told by his non-commissioned drill- 
instructor. On another occasion, when a smart 
shower of rain came on during drill, a battalion 
simply melted away to seek the shelter of the 
nearest trees. One trained in British methods, 
much more one cognizant of the stern discipline 
of the German army, must have been shocked 
at the free-and-easy familiarity between officers 
and privates, as well on as off duty.” 


Mr. Roseawardstheirregulars and volunteers 
credit for pure patriotism. He, however, 
justly remarks: ‘‘ But an undisciplined host, 
animated by however grand enthusiasm, 
must melt like snow before the sun in face 
of far inferior numbers, who are trained to 
arms and to unquestioned obedience to their 
superior officers.” The best drilled and 
disciplined and most fearless troops were 
the nine battalions of Euzonoi. 

‘“‘The Greek artillery was good. Officers and 

men had been thoroughly instructed, and it was 
the best arm of the service. The horsing of the 
guns was however bad, big and little animals 
being mixed in the same team. This of course 
militated against ease and precision of manceuvre 
in action.” 
The cavalry consisted of only five squad- 
rons, and they were mostly mounted on Hun- 
garian horses recently imported. ‘‘ At best 
it could not be said that they were more 
than raw mounted-infantry, or scouts.” 

Mr. Bigham makes some remarks with 
reference to the struggle for the Maluna Pass 
which are applicable to all the fighting on the 
Turkish side during the campaign :— 

‘‘Fire discipline and any check on the cart- 
ridges used hardly existed. There was no lack 
of morale, but on the other hand there was very 
little attention to putting up sights or aiming, 
and collective was entirely subordinated to 
independent firing. In the attack up the hills 
the extended formation was adopted rather by 
instiact than command, for when a company 
advancing in line found itself inconveniently 
hustled by the enemy’s bullets it merely spread 
out a bit more. But the absolute impertur- 
bability of the men, their unhesitating and 
unwavering advance in the teeth of the most 
murderous fire, and the casual way in which 
individuals halted for the most ordinary purposes 
under a hail of shrapnel, convinced us that the 
result of the war was a foregone conclusion. It 
is hard for a European to imagine even the 
most highly trained troops displaying such 
insouciance; and the only explanation to fall 
back on is the original hypothesis that fear is 
an influence to which the Turkish brain is not 
susceptible.” 

Mr. Rose, in describing the assault by 
the Greeks on Viglia, compares the artillery 
firing of the Greeks and Turks, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. Only a small portion 
of the Turkish shells, he says, exploded, but 
several shells which burst on the crest of 
the position did considerable execution. All 
through the book, indeed, Mr. Rose refers 
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to the non-bursting of the Turkish shells, 
and the bursting of shrapnel at too high an 
elevation. Of the artillery Mr. Bigham 
says that the Greek fire was more de- 
structive than that of the Turks. The 
battery commander of Turkish batteries 
had, as a rule, some technical instruction, 
commanders of guns (No. 1’s) none. The 
wrong projectile was often employed ; too 
long ranges were employed—a fault not 
confined to the Turks and Greeks—distance 
misjudged, and the effects of indirect fire 
were poor. 

In the flight to Larissa Mr. Rose may be 
accepted as an authority, for he was in the 
midst of the crowd and nearly lost his life. 
Even the best troops are liable to moments 
of unreasoning panic, but the difference 
between good and bad troops is that among 
the former some battalions or at least com- 
panies withstand the contagion, and all are 
rallied after a short time. On this occasion 
the panic was universal and lasted all through 
the night. Still, even in the midst of this 
deplorable stampede, there were a few who 
did not yield to panic :— 

‘* At first there was a weird silence, contrast- 
ing with the ordinary incessant chattering in 
the Greek ranks. The night was dark, very 
dark. The stars burned holes in the black 
curtain of the sky. Away in the south-east 
was the red glare of the burning villages of 
Kutavi and Deliler. Anon there passed us 
batteries of Greek artillery, mule trains, carts, 
wagons laden with household effects of the 
Greek villagers ; women and children in the 
most pitiable condition, all hopelessly mixed. 
The order of retreat was completely lost. All 
arms were intermingled, and the confusion was 
completed by the shouts and rushes of Evzones 
and irregulars in every style of strange dress.” 

‘In perfect insanity of terror, soldiers, irre- 
gulars. armed peasants began firing rifles in 
every direction. From front and rear, from right 
and left the bullets whizzed. The reports of 
the muskets were scarcely heard above the roar 
of human voices and the screams of terror- 
maddened animals. I had been at Shipka and 
in the hottest corner of Plevna, but I had never 
witnessed such wild and continuous fire. The 
whole plain was lit up by the constant flashes.” 

‘*Some officers knew and did their duty. 
They ordered the trumpeters to sound the 
‘Cease firing,’ and rode about calling ‘ Halt.’ 
Others lost their reason, and rushed ahead as 
terror-stricken as their men. One gallant officer 
endeavoured to bring his fellows to their senses 
by presenting his revolver at them, and shout- 
ing ‘Stasu’ and ‘ Arreté.’ But he might as well 
have called upon the whirlwind to stop.” 


One of the most remarkable incidents in 
the fighting at Velestino was the Turkish 
cavalry charge, of which Mr. Bigham says: 


** At midday four squadrons which had been 
collected by Mahmud charged against the line 
of infantry fortified on the centre hill. It was 
a most foolish and useless act, and cannot be 
excused by the alleged supporting advance of 
the right wing. That wing had never made 
good its position, being outnumbered, and was 
at the time at least 1,200 yards away. There 
is, indeed, no doubt that if at that moment 
the enemy’s intrenchments had been carried a 
general advance would have been possible, as 
the cavalry could have threatened the flank of 
the Greek batteries in rear. But cavalry was 
not the proper arm to employ in front, and 
the consequence was disastrous. The 400 odd 
troopers rode across a level stretch of ground 
and up the slope of the hill at a trot, subjected 
the whole time to a heavy fire from the shelter 
trenches. Had the aiming of the Greeks been 
even respectable, half the force should have 





been killed. As it was they lost some forty 
men, and within fifty yards of the infantry the 
trumpets blew the ‘retire,’ and the squadrons 
wheeled about and galloped back, which under 
the circumstances was the only sensible thing 
they could do. That the charge should have 
been made at all is inexplicable, and the only 
reason there can have been for it was that 
Mahmud perceived that unless the advanced 
Greek infantry was driven in before it had made 
its position impregnable, the Turks would have 
to retire. He used the only troops he had to 
hand...... The fusillade from the heights also 
recommenced, and our right wing began to 
descend the hills, being quite outflanked by the 
enemy’s force there. There was not, however, 
the least semblance of panic. The men, per- 
fectly conscious that at least double their number 
of troops were opposed to them, strolled over 
the ground in the casual and nonchalant manner 
which characterises them under the most 
murderous fire.” 


Of this feat of fruitless audacity Mr. 
Rose gives a more detailed account :— 


‘*Smolenskis had placed a battery of moun- 
tain-guns on a plateau overlooking the village 
of Velestino, and along the base of this plateau 
was a battalion of Evzones, sheltered by the 
position of the ground and by intrenchments. 
The battery on the plateau played on the Turkish 
advance with great effect, and the order was 
given by the Turkish commander to charge it. 
The Turkish infantry swung clear, and the 
cavalry led by a young officer came on in 
column, first at the trot, and then at a swinging 
gallop. It seemed a mad undertaking for cavalry 
to charge a battery of well-served artillery 
planted on the crest of a long steep slope. 
The brave horsemen were met with salvoes of 
shells which ploughed through their ranks. 
Then suddenly uprose the Evzones from their 
partially hidden cover and poured upon them 
volley after volley. No troops could withstand 
such fire ; and completely broken, the Turkish 
horsemen turned and sought shelter in the 
woods in the neighbourhood of Risomylos.” 


On May 3rd, in the battle near Velestino, 
Mr. Rose was eye-witness of the gallantry 
with which the Turks attacked General 
Smolenski and the stubborn vigour with 
which the Greeks resisted :— 


‘‘Between one and two o'clock the Turkish 
infantry deployed from the heights for an 
assault on the plateau, and opened a fierce 
fire upon the Greek infantry disposed along the 
western face of Karadaon. While the cannonade 
was in progress a heavy thunderstorm broke 
over the mountain range and the thick rain 
obscured the movements of the Turks for a 
time. The noisy pattering of the heavy rain- 
drops on the dry soil, and amidst the boulders 
on the hillside, was the occasion of a false 
alarm. In the obscurity of the rain-curtain 
some one conceived that he saw and heard the 
approach of cavalry. The Greek infantry con- 
tinued to pour volleys in the direction of the 
Turkish advance, but it was evident that they 
were wavering. In fact, in a few places, the 
first line broke and fell back on the second line. 
But the officers, with great gallantry, got their 
men well in hand, re-formed the line, and when 
the rain cleared off they poured such a wither- 
ing fire upon the Turks that the latter were 
compelled to fall back across the valley.” 

Mr. Bigham’s summary of the campaign is 
valuable because it shows that the Turkish 
army is still a formidable force, and would 
be still more formidable if certain defects 
mentioned by him were corrected. Of the 
infantry the Osmanlis were the best, and 
the Albanians not equal to their reputa- 
tion. The latter are not particularly amen- 


able to discipline, and not so stubborn as 
the Osmanlis in holding their ground :— 





‘‘On the other hand, the Turk, unless 
ordered, is incapable of running away, and 
when he has got an order he will observe it, 
ruat celum. His courage and his calm and 
silent advance beggar description, and there is 
little doubt that when the Turkish army jg 
really trained up to a high European standard 
it will be invincible. At present the shooting 
and the fire discipline are poor, not because the 
men do not obey, but because the officers do 
not command. A Turkish captain would as 
soon think of adjusting his men’s sights, or of 
ordering them to cease independent firing, as 
he would of reading a book on military history, 
The deployments, &c., were imperfect, and the 
advance by rushes did not exist ; nevertheless, 
there are few more inspiring sights than an 
attack of Turkish troops.” 


Mr. Bigham is of opinion that the courage 
of the Greeks is more of the defensive than 
the offensive kind, that their officers are in- 
different, their discipline untrustworthy, and 
their shooting and drill little better than 
those of the Turks. Of the Euzonoi, how- 
ever, he speaks highly. 

No doubt excellent war material is to be 
found among both Turks and Greeks, but the 
latter are too fond of chattering, and there 
is too much of the theatrical in their dis- 
position to make it easy to instil into them 
real discipline, while it does not seem likely 
that they will set to work to create that 
careful organization which is essential to 
success in war. 








A History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
Courthope, C.B., M.A., D.Lit. Vol. II. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Wuen Dr. Courthope’s first volume appeared 
we ventured, amidst much praise we gave 
his work from some points of view, to com- 
plain of its title. He called, and he calls, 
it ‘A History of English Poetry,’ though 
he begins with Chaucer! We pointed out 
that such a title for an undertaking thus 
limited was a deplorable misnomer—a mis- 
nomer somewhat astounding nowadays, 
though natural enough a hundred years 
ago. Dr. Courthope rushes im medias res in 
a sense never intended by Horace. He com- 
mences, not at the commencement, but long 
after English poetry first appeared and first 
flourished. Its character was modified in 
various ways in the Middle Ages, and anew 
era began with the latter half of the four- 
teenth century ; but why are the preceding 
eras to be ignored? There have been other 
new eras since the Chaucerian ! With better 
informed intelligence does Dr. Jusserand 
entitle his fascinating work ‘A Literary 
History of the English People from the 
Origins to the Renaissance,’ and give some 
account of poems centuries older than ‘ The 
Canterbury Tales’; and so Dr. Wiilker in 
his recently published ‘Geschichte der eng- 
lischen Litteratur’ conducts his readers 
‘‘from the oldest times to the present,” 
starting with the heathen poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Of course, Dr. Courthope 
has a perfect right to begin the study of 
inglish poetry at whatever point he pleases, 
only, if he does not begin at the beginning 
—if he chooses to exclude from his purview 
a large and important domain—he should 
certainly announce the fact on his title-page, 
and let it be clearly understood that he is 
producing not a history of English poetry, 
but one of the later periods of it. 


——_. 
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But as we made this protest before, and 
were glad to see it ably supported, we 
should not have again insisted on this 
incompleteness of Dr. Courthope’s design, 
had not the perusal of his new volume con- 
stantly reminded us of what is so con- 
spicuous by its absence. Perpetually the 
reader is made to feel that Dr. Courthope’s 
predispositions and sympathies are rather 
with the classical or classicized element in 
our literature than with its Teutonism. The 
spell of ancient Greece and Rome—of Rome 
rather than of Greece—has bound him, and 
we are inclined to think that he cannot 
release himself from it so far as worthily 
and fully to appreciate any products of a 
quite separate and different growth. No 
one will complain of Latin enthusiasm, 
if only it is duly tempered and co-ordinated. 
It is certain we can have no valuable treat- 
ment of our literature as a whole by any 
one who is not an excellent ‘‘classic.” And 
we may frankly admit we regard with 
sincere apprehension the growing numbers 
of so-called English scholars who are very 
meagrely acquainted with the Latin and 
the Greek literatures. Such ignorance is 
grievous indeed, and likely to do serious 
harm. But a thorough knowledge of the 
old English language and a real grasp of 
old English literature are also abso- 
lutely essential to the literary historian. 
However powerfully and however service- 
ably the ancients may have influenced 
the modes and forms and developments 
of our literature, yet the heart of it is 
Teutonic, and its innermost secrets and 
mysteries will never be revealed to any 
writer who is in imperfect harmony with 
the Teutonic spirit, however accomplished 
he may be in other respects. It surely 
should be a truism of truisms to say that 
an historian of English literature should be 
in the closest and most intimate touch with 
what is purely and essentially native in it, 
as well as widely and accurately instructed 
as to what is imported and foreign. We do 
not wish to pronounce any final judgment 
on Dr. Courthope’s performance till we see 
how he handles the greatest of the Eliza- 
bethans; but we are at present strongly 
inclined to suspect that the verdict on it 
will be that it is a criticism of English 
poetry by one who is an accomplished 
Latinist rather than a thoroughbred and a 
thoroughgoing English scholar in the best 
and fullest sense. 

A history of this kind may be of con- 
siderable value, and we do not wish for one 
moment to imply anything else. All we 
want to make clear is that such work is 
apt to be one-sided, and to require supple- 
menting—that it must not be taken as com- 
plete, but read with the incessant remem- 
brance that there are other aspects of our 
national mind and art that deserve con- 
sideration—that the Anglo-Saxon genius is 
to be studied not only in its relation to the 
Hellenic and the Roman, but as a pheno- 
menon diverse and independent. Much of 
the mistakenness of the last-century criti- 
cism of Shakspeare was caused by the 
failure to recognizethis paramount necessity. 
A new age began with Lessing’s insistence 
on it, and it must never be forgotten by 
any literary historian who is not content 
with a partial and imperfect survey of his 
subject. 





But, as has been said before, what 
Dr. Courthope does, he does well. If 
his readers are willing to adopt his 
standpoint, they could scarcely hope for 
a more competent or a more agreeable 
cicerone; and he is producing a work 
which, whatever its limitations, every Eng- 
lish student will read with pleasure and 
with profit and with hearty gratitude. Von 
omnia possumus omnes; or rather, perhaps, 
none of us can accomplish successfully more 
than one special task. ‘‘ So free we seem, so 
fettered fast we are.’ And it is not often 
that a workman executes his appointed 
work—his “limited service,” to use Mac- 
duff’s phrase—with such finished scholar- 
ship and signal ability as are displayed in, 
the volume before us. 

Of course, as is the case with other 
mortals, Dr. Courthope is not always 
equally good. His Spenser section strikes 
us as not quite adequate; and, on 
the other hand, he makes too much of 
Surrey. But on the whole, not to be 
hypercritical, he writes with ample know- 
ledge, with sound judgment, and in a lucid 
and interesting style. He is not afraid to 
speak out on occasion. Of one Barnabe 
Barnes he writes :— 

‘*Tt may seem incredible, but the works of 
this idiot, including ‘Parthenophil and Par- 
thenope,’ have been reprinted in our own 
generation by the Rev. Alexander Grosart, 
who admires him, and considers him a ‘ worthy.’ 
I should otherwise not have noticed him ; but 
it seems necessary to warn the reader that a 
man may have lived in the age of Elizabeth, 
and yet have written vile stuff.” 


Perhaps we may ourselves be of most use 
to a work of such merit if we point out a 
few corrigenda and a few perpendenda, if we 
may venture on such a gerundive. Several 
errata have caught our eye, such as 
‘Palladis Tamir,’ ‘“‘siniat” (for sineret), 
“ Aristotle’s comedy ‘ I Suppositi,’” ‘‘ Ose,” 
the omission of ‘it” in a quotation from 
Wyatt, ruining both the sense and the 
metre — both the rhyme and the reason, 
&e.; but such things will happen in the 
best conducted volumes. To be recon- 
sidered are such statements and phrases as 
that 1470 was “‘ the year before Caxton set 
up his press in England,” ‘the Clarissas 
and Belindas of Richardson,”’ ‘‘ Bonner had 
done his best to prejudice Wyatt in Henry’s 
opinion,” “he was matriculated at Brase- 
nose Oollege, Oxford,” that ‘“‘ ouer- 
heild” = “‘spread,” &c. Some of Dr. 
Courthope’s readers will not identify Bishop 
Aylmer with his “Elmore.” Thereaderis told 
that ‘ Ralph Roister Doister’ was ‘‘ written 
about 1550 by Nicholas Udall, head master 
of Eton.’”’ Now Udall ceased to be head 
master of Eton (he was dismissed from that 
post on certain charges, whatever weight 
was subsequently attached to them) in 1541. 
And about the time his famous comedy was 
produced he was probably connected with 
Westminster School ; certainly a little later 
he was head master there, a position he 
held at the time of his death at the close 
of the year 1556. To say that Roister 
Doister’s ‘‘ forces are met by the widow and 
hermaids, who rout them with their distaffs,” 
misses much of the fun of the encounter, 
in which a new broom, a skimmer, a fire- 
fork, and a spit as well as a distaff play a 
vigorous part. Robert Greene was buried, 





not in ‘the new church,” but in the new 
churchyard near Bedlam, which was con- 
nected with St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

There are many such details that might be 
more exactly put, but we will refer to only 
one more, as in its way it is of some im- 
portance. ‘‘In 1575 and 1576,” says Dr. 
Courthope, ‘‘three theatres were built, 
one at Blackfriars and two at Shoreditch.” 
Now there is no evidence at all that there 
were three buildings erected specially for 
theatrical use so early as 1576. The first 
building so devoted, known as The Theatre, 
was opened in that year, and the second, the 
Curtain, was opened not many months after- 
wards. It is mentioned along with The 
Theatre in 1577, and for some time these 
were the only theatres, in the full sense of 
the word. As to when a special building 
was raised or adapted in the Blackfriars 
precinct nothing is at present ascertained. 
Plays were acted in some place in that 
neighbourhood —in an inn yard, as Mr. 
Fleay thinks, or perhaps in the refectory 
of the Friary, as at Whitefriars—just as in 
‘‘Gracious”’ Street (at the Bell), in Bishops- 
gate Street (at the Bull), on Ludgate Hill 
(at the Bell Savage), and elsewhere; but 
there was no regular Blackfriars theatre 
till some years after The Theatre and the 
Curtain were erected—probably not till near 
the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
elder Burbage purchased some house or 
tenement in the Blackfriars quarter “ at ex- 
treme rates and made it into a Playhouse 
with great charge and trouble, which after 
was leased out to one Evans, that first set 
up the boys commonly called the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Children of the Chapel.” It is, of 
course, possible that Burbage’s purchase— 
the building with which Shakspeare is asso- 
ciated, but not till much later in his life 
than used to be supposed—was identical 
with the older building where plays were 
acted, whatever it otherwise was; but Bur- 
bage it was who “made it into a Play- 
house,”’ 7.¢., transformed it into a theatre 
properly so called, and probably some score 
years after he built The Theatre. 








BALZAC IN ENGLAND. 


Comedie TIumaine. Par H. de Balzac. 
Edited by George Saintsbury.—The Wild 
Ass’s Skin; The Unknown Masterpiece ; 
Eugénie Grandet; César Birotteau; The 
Country Doctor ; Old Goriot ; The Chouans ; 
A Bachelors Establishment; The Atheist’s 
Mass; La Grande Bretéche; At the Cat 
and Racket; The Quest of the Absolute ; 
The Country Parson; The Peasantry ; 
Béatrix; Lost Illusions; A Distinguished 
Provincial at Paris; A Harlot’s Progress ; 
About Catherine de? Medici; A Woman of 
Thirty ; The Lily of the Valley. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell, Ellen Marriage, and 
James Waring. (Dent & Co.) 


ALITTLE more than ten years ago Mr. James 
Payn, in his charming ‘ Literary Recollec- 
tions,’ took occasion to observe that Balzac 
‘was not translatable, or when translated 
was not readable.” One might fairly doubt 
the general truth of this remark, although 
its particular application to the few and 
inadequate versions of Balzac which then 
existed was sufficiently just. It seemed to 
be the case that Balzac, whose least admir- 
able quality is his style, would lose in the 
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hands of a competent translator no more 
than Dumas; certainly much less than 
stylists like Victor Hugo, Gautier, or 
Mérimée. The language of the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ is often lumbering, heavy, and 
uninspired. Balzac usually managed to say 
what he meant, but seldom took either 
the most direct or the most _pictu- 
resque road to his meaning. The search 
for the right word was almost unknown 
to his feverish superhuman dissections of 
the soul. The chariot wheels often jarred 
in the gate through which he drove them 
forth. Difficult for a moderate French 
scholar to read, on account of his affection 
for unfamiliar words and for the technical 
phrases of all arts, from law to mesmerism, 
he is, as we now see, by no means impos- 
sible to put into English as lucid, if not so 
vigorous, as his own French. The difficulty 
in introducing him to a purely English 
audience lies rather in the unfamiliar atmo- 
sphere that clings about his work, in trans- 
lation as well as in the original. To make 
a successful first acquaintance with Balzac 
it is needful to know more than a little 
of French law and manners, history and 
politics. It is true that if the reader per- 
severes all these things shall be added 
unto him. Whether Balzac painted French 
society as it really was, according to Taine, 
or French society has been trying for fifty 
years to live up to the ‘Comédie,’ as some 
critics prefer to think, the fact remains that 
a complete, individualized, and picturesque 
society, from the beggar to the duke, moves 
through ‘‘the new edition fifty volumes 
long” with which Bishop Blougram so 
wisely desired to furnish his cabin in the 
voyage through life. Here is one of 
Balzac’s great advantages over any other 
novelist. He paints you life not in isolated 
fragments, but in the mass. Thackeray 
imitated him in this on a small scale, and 
M. Zola has done so on a large one, with 
something of the same effect of creative 
immensity. One has often wondered that 
Mr. George Meredith did not adopt the 
same means of intensifying the separate 
effect of all his brilliant novels. Thus, after 
all, Balzac is his own best interpreter, and 
the English reader, who is at first a little 
stupefied by the vastness and the strange- 
ness of the society into which he plunges 
by the entrance of the Maison Vauquer 
(which our own experience would recom- 
mend), or of the dinner given by M. 
Taillefer at the founding of his newspaper 
(as Mr. Saintsbury prefers), will find that a 
little perseverance brings order and plan 
into the apparent maze. Only, as upon a 
visit to a strange and bustling town, some 
of that perseverance is necessary to tell one 
exactly whois who. One improvement the 
_ editor might have made by appending to 
each volume a list (such as is given in the 
latest French edition) of its characters, with 
the other books in which their history is to 
be followed. But it is not of much import- 
ance where the neophyte begins amongst 
the twenty-one dainty volumes that now 
lie before us. ‘Old Goriot,’ ‘A Bachelor’s 
Establishment,’ ‘The Wild Ass’s Skin,’ 
and ‘La Grande Bretéche’ are, perhaps, 
most likely to attract him. But two volumes 
will settle the question. Either he is bored 
or mystified, in which case he will be well 
advised to stop; or he has caught the true 
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Balzac fever, and then a new, inspiriting, 
and almost inexhaustible source of pleasure 
and profit has opened itself to his free and 
fortunate eyes. 

We are disposed to speak highly of the 
merits of this new translation, the first 
attempt to give us a complete ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ in English. The project has 
always been a tempting one, because Balzac, 
as we have said, offers a greater reward to 
the competent translator than any other 
foreign novelist. Macaulay once compared 
a bad translation to champagne in decanters ; 
we might almost say that the ideal render- 
ing of Balzac should be to an English 
reader like the artistic transfusing of an 
old claret, which leaves all its sediment 
behind it in the bottle. The present version 
is not, indeed, ideal—that was hardly to be 
expected—but it is much more than respect- 
able. Mr. George Saintsbury once more 
shows himself a learned and sensible 
editor, though one can scarcely approve 
of his rearrangement of ‘ Illusions Perdues.’ 
He knows his Balzac thoroughly, he has 
provided us with an admirable life and 
appreciation as an introduction to ‘The 
Wild Ass’s Skin,’ and he tells just as much 
as we really want to know of the circum- 
stances of each story in the prefaces to the 
various volumes. He will, of course, not 
fail to give us a biographical glossary at 
the end. In Mrs. Bell, Miss Marriage, 
and Mr. Waring he has found translators 
whose work is at once accurate and spirited. 
We notice a tendency to unnecessary para- 
phrase in the earlier volumes, which has 
disappeared, with advantage, as the trans- 
lators have warmed to their work. A few 
slips were inevitable. To take the first 
examples that come to hand, in ‘César 
Birotteau’ (p. 179) we find ‘another 
thousand crowns’ for ‘‘more than a 
thousand crowns”; p. 206, ‘‘rentes worth 
60,000 francs a year’ should be ‘‘ 60,000 
francs’ worth of rentes.” But trifling slips 
like these—and we have nothing more 
serious to complain of—only show that the 
proofs would have been the better for a 
little more careful reading. There are few 
books—certainly not Balzac’s own—of which 
that could not be truthfully said. Thus the 
miscalculation on p. 204 of the same volume, 
by which we have 75,000+-175,000— 235,000, 
is the author’s, not the translator’s. Mrs. 
Bell and her coadjutors never err in essen- 
tials. Their rendering is always correct 
and often extremely happy. We have tried 
it by the double test of showing it to a 
reader familiar with the originals and to 
one unacquainted with Balzac —both alike 
read it with ease and pleasure. A word 
must be said in praise of the illustrations, 
which add a real charm to the text. The 
French scholar will not refuse the edition a 
place on his shelves, for it is far better 
printed and daintier than any attainable 
French editicn, and to the English reader it 
is a great boon. 

To not a few English readers, indeed, 
the “big yellow books, quite impudently 
French,” of the édition définitive of Balzac 
have already been as comp!ete a revelation 
of a new world as they were to Mr. Henley 
in that ‘‘ transformed back kitchen” of the 
old Edinburgh infirmary where Robert Louis 
Stevenson brought them to cheer his seclu- 
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sion. The youthful reader, especially, is 


inclined to cry out, with Miranda, ‘O brave 
new world, that has such people in’t!” 
Whatever the faults of Balzac’s heroes and 
heroines, at least they are almost invariably 
interesting. When one has been properly 
introduced to the careers of Rastignac or 
Lucien de Rubempré, that par nobile fratrum 
Du Tillet and the Baron de Nucingen, or 
the immortal, if incorrect Vautrin, one’s 
actual acquaintances run a risk of sinking 
into nothingness for the time. Few occupa- 
tions then seem more profitable than that 
of tracing the highways and byways of the 
‘Comédie Humaine.’ It is true that this 
mood is not usually permanent. One awakes 
sooner or later to the old consciousness of a 
world more real, if not more convincing, 
than that of the ‘Comédie.’ For an English 
reader the experience is an especially healthy 
one. Few things can be supposed more apt 
to correct and modify a youthful view of 
life than this temporary absorption in an 
environment so foreign, a humanity so akin 
to what one sees on all sides. Balzac him- 
self, of course, did not profess to invent, but 
to describe. He looked upon himself as the 
Historian of Manners. In the remarkable 
preface (which Mr. Saintsbury has somewhat 
cavalierly deposed from its pride of place at 
the head of the ‘Comédie’), which embodies 
the author’s original intentions, although 
it was not written until the work was more 
than half done, Balzac tells us that his desire 
was to do for human society what Buffon 
and Geoffroi Saint-Hilaire had already done 
for the animal kingdom. Society, as he 
points out, has given rise to as many species 
amongst human beings as Nature can show 
amongst beasts. The differences between 
a soldier and a poet, a priest and a work- 
man, are as well marked and as important 
as those between a wolf and a lion, a sheep 
and a donkey. This task was further com- 
plicated by the fact that in the case of 
humanity it was no longer possible to 
describe woman as simply the female of 
each male species. Also the environment 
in which the social species existed and by 
which it was modified fell to be described. 
Thus Balzac’s subject was, in his own words, 
Vhomme et la vie. That, of course, is 
the theme which all great novelists have 
proposed to themselves; but none before 
Balzac ever attempted it on_so gigantic a 
scale or in so scientific a spirit. Balzac died 
in harness, and has left his carefully planned 
edifice unfinished ; yet the massive building 
and the vast stretch of ground which it 
covers sufficiently testify to what Mr. James 
well calls his ‘‘incomparable power.” It is 
true that there are many unfinished walls, 
passages that lead nowhither, and dusty 
corners in the new Vanity Fair. The work 
is not perfect ; it has its roughnesses and its 
inconsistencies. Yet it remains unique in 
the literature of the world, and it is a 
possession for ever to the lovers of literature 
and the students of life. Criticism has much 
to say about its details, and the dispute is 
as vigorous as that about Wordsworth or 
Browning. But, after all, the criticism 
which deals with details cannot be allowed 
to say the last, or even the loudest, word on 
these great matters. And the wise will 
agree with Sainte-Beuve in his better mood 
to accept without cavil the ‘‘rich and com- 
plicated legacy” that Balzac has bequeathed 
to them, and continue, in French or in 
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English, to pursue the fortunes of Rastignac, 
Bianchon and Marsay, Béatrix and Esther, 
Lucien and Vautrin, through the many 
volumes, still too few, in which these have 
survived the cunning brain of their don gros 


libertin de pere. 











A MEDLEVAL BISHOP. 
Exeter Episcopal Registers, 1331-1360. By 

F. C. Hingeston- Randolph. (Bell & 

Sons.) 

We have praised in previous notices the 
successive instalments of this great labour 
of love, which Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph, with untiring energy, is accom- 
plishing single-handed. ‘The present volume 
contains over six hundred pages of closely 
printed matter in small type; and as it has 
no index or table of contents, while the 
brief introduction deals with the manuscript 
alone, we propose to describe some of the 
subjects with which these registers are con- 
cerned. Their varied interest may lead, we 
hope, to greater attention being paid in 
other districts to these episcopal records. 

In 1333, the year of Halidon Hill, the 
bishop (John de Grandisson), in reply to 
an appeal from the king, orders masses, 
processions, and special prayers throughout 
his diocese, against the ‘‘fierceness and 
swelling pride’”’ of the Scots, on behalf of 
Edward and his forces, with forty days’ 
remission of penance to all the laity sharing 
in this pious work. Two years later, at the 
end of June, Edward again appealed for 
similar help against ‘‘the wicked Scots,” 
and the bishop renewed his urgent instruc- 
tions for spiritual exertions against “the 
rage of the Scottish fury,” threatening 
even peaceful Devon, and promised a 
similar indulgence. A more deadly foe 
than the sturdy Scots, struggling for their 
national independence, appeared in 1348, 
when a note of warning was sounded from 
Canterbury, as early as September, against 
“the pestilence.” The Black Death was at 
hand. On October 31st the bishop ordered 
masses, processions, and all other spiritual 
machinery to be set in action throughout 
his diocese against the dreaded scourge. 
We mention this date because the com- 
mencement of the plague has been placed 
seven months later by historians. 

From these great national events we turn 
to a subject keenly disputed, on which the 
last word has by no means yet been said. 
This is the decay of the monastic system. 
John de Grandisson, a great prelate, has 
left us here a mass of evidence on the real 
state of the monasteries in the fourteenth 
century. Tavistock Abbey, in 1338, is 
beginning to fall into ruin, and its monks 
to be without means of sustenance, from 
the faithlessness and neglect of its respon- 
sible officers. John de Courtenay, the abbot, 
is sharply reprimanded for his spiritual 
laxity as well as for his maladministration. 
At St. Michael’s Mount the prior and one 
of his kinsmen have been conspiring to 
Tuin the house, which is threatened with 
“irreparable disaster.” The prior of St. 
James’s, Exeter, leads a “grossly dissolute 
life,” under the nose, as it were, of his 
bishop; prodigally squanders the posses- 
tions of his house, reducing it to poverty ; 
and snaps his fingers even at the major 
excommunication. At Barnstaple the prior 
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was non-resident, the house neglected, and 
the bishop’s officers defied and refused 
admission by the monks. These ‘‘sons of 
Belial,” as the bishop terms them, were 
surpassed by a monk of Tywardreath 
Priory, lost to all sense of modesty or 
shame. Plympton Priory was suffering 
from the usual trouble, improvident rule 
and consequent debt. Few houses, one may 
hope, were in the case of Barnstaple, where 
the non-resident prior, ‘‘too fond of the 
attractions of Paris,’’ was given a successor, 
a foot-note reminds us, of whom the bishop 
complained that he ‘“‘had led a dissolute 
life in Wales, where he had a family of 
children, on whom he lavished the goods 
of the Church.” The historical importance of 
such evidence as this is obvious. 

When from the monasteries we pass to 
the parochial churches, the Cornish visita- 
tion of 1331, with which this volume opens, 
teems with information of the highest 
interest to archeeologists, and carefully 
annotated by the editor. The famous 
church of St. Perran-Zabulo is the subject 
of a special notice by him. A list of bene- 
fices held by aliens in 1334 is also of 
distinct value. The many-sided character 
of episcopal activity is responsible for much 
curious information, particularly on family 
history. In 1334 we have a special marriage 
licence for Thomas, son of Sir Thomas de 
Scobehille, and Ida, daughter of Roger de 
Prideaux. Sir Oliver de Carmynow and 
his wife are awarded penance by the bishop, 
on pleading ignorance, for being privately 
married in the knight’s chapel, with no pub- 
lication of banns. A chaplain is suspended 
for a similar omission when John de Northe- 
cote, jun., married John de Wottone’s 
widow. Jullan de Treganhay, a married 
man, is summoned to purge himself of 
adultery with the widow of Sir Thomas 
Lercedeakne; and there is much trouble 
over Elizabeth de Bodenneke’s efforts to 
divorce her husband, Reginald de Mohoun. 
Genealogists will welcome the probates of 
the wills of Sir William de Ferrers 
and Sir Richard de Champernowne; the 
administration of the goods of Peter de 
Ouvedale, ‘‘ militis et baronis,” a noteworthy 
style, in 1336, for a man summoned to Par- 
liament; and, above all, a notice of the 
funeral sermon on the Earl of Devon, 
February 5th, 1341, with a list of the local 
magnates who were present. 

Among the curiosities in this volume are 
an episcopal order for the exhumation of 
two knights long deceased, for reinterment 
in a new chapel, in accordance with the will 
of their descendant; the excommunication 
of a married clerk for heresy and “the 
exercise of the nefarious art of nigro- 
mancy”’; and the citation of a suspicious 
hermit who was propagating errors against 
the faith. The watchful bishop kept his 
eye on doubtful “‘ miracles” as well. He 
thought it most improbable that the vicar 
of St. Crantock had recovered his sight and 
become able to minister to his flock, while 
as for John the Skinner, who professed to 
have been cured miraculously of blindness, 
he summoned the wretch before him, cross- 
examined him, made him confess that the 
whole story was concocted for the sake 
of gain, and ordered the imposture to 
be publicly exposed in Exeter Cathedral. 
An alleged miraculous ringing of the 





cathedral bells at the same time moved 
the bishop to wrath, and his letter on the 
subject is couched in no measured terms. 
No less watchful in other matters, he re- 
buked his Cornish clergy for irreverence in 
administering the viaticum, expressing his 
horror at the daily scandal of their carrying 
the host to the dying without bell, lights, 
or proper vestments, and imposing a fine of 
half a mare for the cathedral fabric on those 
who did so. Nor was this the only irre- 
verence which moved the bishop to grief. 
John Hayward, who had fled for refuge to 
Sutton Church, had been followed by a mob 
who had broken into the sacred edifice and 
fallen upon him with swords and clubs, while 
the vicar of that church had himself been 
assaulted and carried off to Buckland Abbey. 
The bishop was scandalized beyond words ; 
but even this was not the worst. William le 
Gyldene, a priest, had obstructed in his own 
cathedral his own nephew from taking pos- 
session of the canonry the bishop had granted 
him, had ignored the sentence of major 
excommunication, and had finally broken 
into the cathedral at mass with “satellites 
of Satan’? armed with swords and clubs, 
and, rushing up into the choir with them, 
had insisted on the dean and other members 
of the chapter receiving him as a canon. 
With this crowning outrage on the feelings 
of the bishop as a prelate and an uncle we 
must take leave of his instructive Register. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Pror. W. M. Ramsay’s Impressions of Turkey 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is the work of a scrupu- 
lously conscientious observer who has travelled 
for many years in Asiatic Turkey and is at 
home with the peasants and their languages. 
It will be read with interest by the many who 
want to make up their minds upon current 
Asiatic problems ; but Mr. Ramsay’s cautious 
fairness—admirably characteristic of a scholar— 
is hardly calculated to furnish that definite and 
pronounced verdict on the points at issue which 
the public like. His book is to some extent 
a reply to Mr. Hogarth’s ‘Wandering Scholar 
in the Levant,’ but the chief difference between 
the two seems to lie in the views of the two 
archeologists concerning the Turkish governing 
class and police, which Mr. Hogarth defends 
and Mr. Ramsay unhesitatingly condemns. 
This, however, is a matter of politics into 
which we shall not enter. Of the ordinary 
Turkish peasants there is and has always been 
but one opinion, and Mr. Ramsay cordially 
appreciates their honesty, good temper, courtesy, 
hospitality. and freedom from fanaticism. 
Characteristically he accounts for these excel- 
lent qualities by his well-known theory —a 
theory deserving careful consideration—that the 
Mohammedans of Asia Minor are rot Turks at 
all, but Moslemized descendants of the earlier 
races of the Roman province of Asia. Remem- 
bering the numerous and violent changes that 
have convulsed Asia Minor from the beginning 
of history, we imagine that it would be a re- 
markably wise descendant who knew his own 
ancestor. A good deal of intermarriage (to put 
it politely) must have taken place in the various 
periods of conquest, as well as a good deal of 
unprejudiced extermination, at least of males. 
Mr. Ramsay has, of course, much to say about 
the Armenians, whom he regards as Christian- 
ized Kurds, ‘‘ Kurds passed through centuries 
of Christianity.” He does not disguise his 
dislike, whilst he extends to them his sympathy 
and respect. The people he does really admire 
are the Greeks—the only people, by the way, 
whom he dves not turn into some other people. 
(It might be suggested that the Asiatic Greeks 
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are Turks passed through centuries of Ortho- 
doxy.) Of the progress of the Greeks in Asia 
Mr. Ramsay gives an enthusiastic account. 
Wherever a railway goes, he says, the Greek 
keeps pace, whilst the Turk gradually dis- 
appears. How far this progress of Western 
civilization (such as it is) will be maintained 
after recent political events the professor him- 
self considers doubtful. He sees, of course, 
unmistakable signs of a Mohammedan revival, 
which he ascribes mainly to the indomit- 
able perseverance of the present Sultan, 
of whose intellect and political insight Mr. 
Ramsay does not conceal his admiration. He 
considers that the recent troubles in Armenia 
could never have occurred but for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wholesale withdrawal of the consuls 
which Lord Beaconsfield had established in the 
Asiatic protectorate in pursuance of the Cyprus 
Convention. Besides general ‘‘impressions,” 
a journey in Phrygia occupies two rather heavy 
chapters of the book, which ends with a useful 
section headed ‘‘ Tips to Archzeological Travel- 
lers.”’ It is clear that archzeologists can use slang : 
Mr. Ramsay even drops into American when 
he informs us that he got ‘‘ pretty mad ”’—but 
then he was travelling with an American pro- 
fessor. Though he speaks Turkish, the spelling 
of Turkish names in the book leaves something 
to be desired. The omission of an accent over 
the e in turbe, the insertion of a k in Akhmet, 
and the like, may confuse the reader. It would 
be interesting to learn by what scientific method 
it was ascertained that in one province 1,620 
tons of locusts were buried in accordance with 
Government instructions, and further how many 
locusts on the average go to the ton. 


Through the Subarctic Forest: a Record of a 
Canoe Journey from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly 
Lakes and down the Yukon River to the Behring 
Sea. By Warburton Pike. (Arnold.)—Ordinary 
readers could not, a few months ago, probably 
have said offhand where the river Yukon is, 
and, we imagine, had never heard of the Pelly 
Lakes. The professed geographer no doubt knew 
that the Yukon separates Alaska from British 
North America, and would have referred them 
to Dr. Dawson’s report and maps for an account 
of the country through which it flows ; but even 
he could speak but vaguely of the Pelly Lakes 
as situated in a practically unexplored portion 
of British Columbia about which little or 
nothing was known with accuracy. Mr. War- 
burton Pike in the present volume describes a 
long journey which he made in 1892, chiefly 
along the route followed five years before by 
Dr. Dawson and his party, but also in the Pelly 
and Liard districts. To this extent he has 
broken new ground and made a_ valuable 
addition to our knowledge. Chartographers, 
until an official survey is made, will rejoice 
in the information gathered by Mr. Pike, and 
will be enabled by it materially to improve 
a corner of the North American map which 
has hitherto been most incorrectly represented 
in our atlases, or, as has more usually been the 
case, has been shown as a blank only. Asa 
topographical explorer, therefore, Mr. Pike has 
done good and useful work—work, too, which, 
now that this part of the world has suddenly 
become the scene of a rush of seekers after gold, 
will receive instant recognition. It is to be 
regretted that as an ethnologist, a geologist, or a 
botanist he has not produced an equally im- 
portant record. It is impossible, however, not 
to admit the validity of his plea when, lament- 
ing the scantiness of his collections and natural 
history observations, he says :— 

“They are not nearly so perfect as I could have 
wished ; but allowance must be made for the fact 
that I was my own steersman and hunter, and my 
attention was often drawn from more scientific 
pursuits by the perils of navigation or the empti- 
ness of the larder.” 

Still, he did bring home some eighty-five plants, 
which have been named by Dr. Thiselton Dyer, 
and rock specimens from thirty-five localities. 





These have been examined and reported on 
by Dr. Dawson ; but, chiefly from the absence 
of fossils and stratigraphical notes, they un- 
fortunately throw but little light on the geo- 
logical structure of the large area traversed. 
Mr. Pike’s book is thus purely a chronicle of 
travel, of difficulties of transit successfully over- 
come, of fishing and of hunting, in a part of the 
globe where the river rapids are rocky and 
dangerous, where game is plentiful and has not 
yet learnt to be wild, and where salmon are 
killed in numbers which will seem incredible to 
anglers in Scottish, Norwegian, or even Canadian 
streams. An expert canoeist, a good shot, and 
a contemner of personal comfort, Mr. Pike 
possesses the qualities necessary for such ex- 
plorations as these ; but, like so many of the 
best of his kind, he scarcely makes the most of 
the varied incidents of his long journey or of 
the scenes, many of them beautiful and weird, 
which he witnessed. There is certainly no 
‘*oush” in his style, and little has been done to 
fill out the bare diary entries of which his work 
has been built up. This is to some extent 
compensated for by the excellent illustrations 
which adorn his book. These will be of great 
interest to all sportsmen and lovers of scenery, 
and are thoroughly artistic. The view of Pelly 
Lake at p. 149, with its pine-clad shore in the 
middle distance and a fine snow-capped range of 
mountains in the background, isa lovely picture, 
apt to make one forget the general inhospitality 
of the cold, wet, and desolate region which it 
represents. 

Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. (Black.)—‘‘ We flatter ourselves that 
we really are very nice,” remarks Mrs, Tweedie, 
alluding to her sister and herself, at the begin- 
ning of her book; and now that, at last, we 
have got to the end of it, we are frankly of 
opinion that the author would be nicer still if she 
had confided her experiences only to the circle 
of her bosom friends. Those ladies who have 
the privilege of addressing her as ‘‘ the elderly 
scribe ” will, no doubt, be deeply interested to 
hear that on one occasion she devoured a whole 
chicken for dinner, while on another occasion 
she much enjoyed a cup of tea; and they will 
also be thrilled by the recital of her harrowing 
experiences in the ‘‘ knobby” bed at Nyslott, 
which wrought such havoc with her limbs. But 
rank outsiders who take up this book with the 
not unnatural hope of learning something new 
about Finland will not, it is to be feared, be quite 
so satisfied. They will find, no doubt, a consider- 
able amount of statistical padding ‘‘ chucked 
in” anyhow in the course of a singularly ram- 
bling and incoherent narrative ; but the quality 
of this second-hand information is not always 
superlative, and a lady who professes to know 
at least three foreign tongues should learn, 
first of all, to write her own language cor- 
rectly. What, for instance, are we to make 
of the following sentence, ‘‘ For all ladies are 
as certain to be beautiful when they write about 
themselves as that authoresses are all old and 
ugly, which seems to be a universal idea in 
the eyes of the public generally”? or of such 
a phrase as ‘‘by way of extreme from such 
modernity”? At Abo Cathedral Mrs. Tweedie 
thought it an extraordinary circumstance that 
seats should be set apart for communicants 
(surely not a very uncommon arrangement), 
and she describes her amazement thereat 
as follows :—‘‘Two things struck us as extra- 
ordinary in this building. The first were [sic] 
long words painted on several of the pews: 
‘For Mattvardsgiister [sic] Rippewiéitea war- 
ten,’ which being translated into English 
notified: For those who were waiting for 
the communion.” The author seems to be 
unaware that the first two words of this notice 
are Swedish, the last two Finnish, and that 
they both mean simply ‘‘ for communicants.” 
‘* Mattvardsgiister ” should, of course, be 


Nattvardsgister ; and warten does not mean 
‘‘waiting,” as Mrs. Tweedie seemingly sup- 





poses. But anything may be expected of an 
author who translates the Swedish skér channel, 
instead of rock; who frequently begins her 
sentences with a jaunty ‘‘ Fact was ” and “ Spite 
of”; who uses the oblique cases of nouns ag jf 
they were nominatives, and gravely informs us 
that Christmas comes in the winter. In truth, 
a more silly book of travel has not appeared for 
some time, and those who would know some. 
thing of Finland must, if they cannot obtain 
Mechelin’s ‘ Finland in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
published at Helsingfors in 1894, still mainly 
depend upon Rosny’s ‘Le Pays des dix-mille 
Lacs’ and Retzius’s ‘Finland,’ although the 
former is now eleven and the latter twelve 
years old. 


The New Africa: a Journey up the Chobe 
and down the Okavanga Rivers. By Aurel Schulz, 
M.D., and August Hammar, C.E. With Map 
and Illustrations. (Heinemann.)—If Dr. Aurel 
Schulz had published his highly interesting and 
instructive record of exploration and _ travel 
immediately after his return to Natal in 1885, 
its contents would have dealt in a large measure 
with regions then imperfectly known or not 
known at all. But much has happened in the 
course of these twelve years, and many travellers 
have followed in the steps of theauthor. Ndale, 
the dreaded chief on the Okavanga river, has 
been visited not only by the agents of a mis. 
sionary society, but also by more scientific ex- 
plorers coming from German South-West Africa, 
whilst traders have repeatedly crossed over 
from the Okavanga to the Zambesi. This delay 
in its publication detracts, no doubt, from the 
interest of this volume. Dr. Schulz cannot 
speak as an eye-witness of the wonderful 
transformation of the Transvaal consequent 
upon the development of its gold mines, or of the 
expansion northward of British South Africa. 
Butas he visited remote native tribes who, even 
now, can scarcely be said to have come into 
contact with Europeans, as sporting adventures 
fill many pages, and hegives reminiscences of men 
like Selous and Westbeech, who have played a 
part in the exploration of this portion of Africa, 
his book may be read with profit even now. 
At the same time it should be stated that his 
account of the Chobe and Okavanga rivers is 
still the best extant, and will only be super- 
seded when the reports of Capt. Lugard, who 
for some time past has been engaged in the 
exploration of territories lying to the north of 
Lake Ngami, are published. The map, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Hammar, the 
author’s fellow traveller, contains excellent 
information although much out in longitude, 
unless the results of modern observers ought 
to be rejected. We must content ourselves 
with the following quotation, which in the list 
of contents is described as ‘‘ How Fathers of 
Jesuit Missions instruct Natives ”:— 

‘“‘A few paces away [from Panda Matenga] was 
the Jesuit mission station, under the leadership of 
the Fathers Kroot and Bohm—twokindly gentlemen, 
to whom we also became much indebted for friendly 
little acts, most highly valued in the wilderness. 
With the usual fatality caused ! isolation, West- 
beech and the fathers were at loggerheads over 
some trifle, and consequently had not spoken to 
each other for months—the original dispute, we 
understood, being over a strip of agricultural 
ground, certainly not an acre in extent, while the 
country extended, free to all comers, for hundreds 
of miles in all directions. We wisely refrained from 
trying to reconcile these erring people, knowing 
that any intimacy would only give rise to fre 
occasions for quarrel, the ill-temper being sure to 
burst out again, like a festering sore, with possi- 
bilities, in the ungoverned wilds, of which we did 
not care to take the responsibility. We simply made 
friends with both parties, and avoided as much as 
possible listening to any explanations from either 
side. Poor souls! they are all dead now, victims to 
the climate, and have at last one thing in common 
—agrave. The intermittent fever that killed them 
rose from the very soil they quarrelled about.” 

We are led to suppose that the Jesuit fathers 
were giving the natives an object lesson in 
Christian love and charity. 
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However dry it may prove to the taste of 
ordinary readers, the neat little volume which 
has recently appeared under the title of Eastern 
Persian Irak (Murray) will be welcome to 
students and others who seek fuller acquaintance 
with the geography of the Shah’s dominions. 
The particular tract of country on which General 
Schindler writes is, he avers, ‘‘ practically a blank 
on all existing maps,” and he further cites as 
terre incognite the rich and fertile districts of 
Jasp, Ardahal, Kohistan of Kom, and Sardsir 
of Kashan. He adds, moreover :— 

“The districts of Mahallat and Joshekan have 
occasionally been mentioned, and their position has 
been indicated on maps ; but of Joshekan only one 
place (Meimah) is shown, and the town Mahallat, 
until quite recently, still figured as Makatal—a name 
obtained from Aucher Eloy’s almost illegible pencil 
notes. The Lar district, north-east of Teheran, has 
been visited every year by many of the European 
residents of Teheran, but with the exception of 
Lovett, who surveyed a part of it (see Procecdings 
R. G.S., 1882), no one seems to have taken any trouble 
about mapping it.” 

As regards the last-quoted remark, it may 
be stated that a descriptive paper on 
the Lar district, headed ‘From Teheran 
towards the Caspian,’ was contributed to 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society for November last by Col. Henry 
Wells, R.E. ; but no newer map than Lovett’s 
was referred to in illustration of the writer's 
exploration. Schindler's district of ‘* Ardahal ” 
is doubtless another reading of Curzon’s ‘‘ Arde- 
bal,” south of Kom. To supply the information 
still wanting to complete a map of Persia no 
man could well be found fitter than the author 
of this new guide-book. His natural ability and 
intelligence, combined with local position and 
experience, have enabled him to put together an 
amount of valuable information which the less 
carefully equipped traveller could scarcely hope 
to obtain, and the map, compiled from his own 
surveys carried on from time to time during the 
last eighteen years, is a highly important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Asiatic countries. 
Practically, it is an approach to mapping out 
Persia in districts as accurately as England is 
mapped out in counties or France in depart- 
ments, a result which should be as beneficial to 
the Shah’s ministers as to the outside world 
of geographers. But the directing powers must 
keep pace with the executive, and the Govern- 
ment offices of Teheran will have their part to 
perform in turning to account for administrative 
purposes the labours of their subordinates. 
General Schindler shows that, shortly after 
the Arab conquest (circa a.p. 642), the name 
“Trék” was given to a vast province under the 
Governor-General] of Kufah (its capital town) ; 
that later on, under the sway of the Khalifs, 
it was in use for the two great territorial divi- 
sions of ‘Irak ul ‘Ajam,” the barbarian or 
foreign, and “Irak ul ‘Arab,” the Arabian 
Irdk, the aforesaid Governor-General receiving 
the designation of Governor of the two Iraks ; 
that, later still, Azerbaijan and the Caspian 
provinces were separated from Persian Irak ; 
and that, 
“finally, the appellation became restricted to that 
part of Persia which was bounded by Azerbaijan, 
Gilan, and Mazandaran on the north, by Khorasan 
on the east, by Fars and Khuzistan on the south, 
and by the Zagros range on the west, and com- 
owe the present provinces and districts of 
eheran, Kazvin, Zenjan, Hamadan, Kermanshah, 
Luristan, Isfahan, Tikes, and Kom.” 
The term ‘‘Ir4k” has, at the present day, 
fallen into disuse, except in its application to a 
small district south-west of Kom; while the 
“Eastern Persian Irék,” now brought under 
notice, contains the provinces of Kom, Mahallat, 
Natanz, Joshekan, and Kashan, and parts of 
Teheran, Isfahan, Savah, and Irak. Under all 
these heads much interesting information is 
afforded in the general’s pages. He has even 
something new to tell us on such well-known 
places as Kom, Kashan, and Isfahan, having 
elicited very many details from oral inquiry, 











or by laying under contribution local literature, 
of which the ‘Kom-nameh,’ a comprehensive 
history of Kom, is a good example. About this 
last-named city, for instance, and the province 
bearing its name, we have more than twenty 
pages of curious, varied, and novel description. 
If the author’s etymological treatment of proper 
names leaves a vague and unconvincing conclu- 
sion on the reader’s mind, the fact must be 
attributed to the poor material available for 
investigation. These are his remarks on the 
etymology of Kom :— 

“Some authors say that before the lake was 
drained many reed huts stood on its shores, and 
served the people who guarded the cattle grazing 
there as habitations, These reed huts were called 
Kumeh, and the plain in which they stood was called 
Kumeh meidan, the reed-hut plain, which was later 
contracted into Kumidan and Kum, the latter 
being changed by the Arabs into Kom. Others say 
that the Arabs called the place Kom from its 
abundant water supply, ‘kom’ meaning ‘an abund- 
ance of water,’ and ‘kankomeh’ a ‘ waterpot.’” 
Again :— 

_ “Priests of Kom have invented a hadith (tradi- 
tion) which they unblushingly ask people to 
believe. This tradition, manufactured in modern 
times, informs the pivus that the prophet 
Muhammed, when performing his m’ira/...... rested 
ata pleasant and delightful spot, on earth, and there 
saw an old man. The prophet asked the angel 
Gabriel, who was accompanying him, ‘ What place 
is this, and who is this old man?’ Gabriel replied, 
‘This is the residence of thy successor ’Ali’s de- 
scendants, the Shi’ahs, and the old man is Satan.’ 
Thereupon the prophet said, ‘Ya mal’un komm!’ 
(‘ Ob, cursed one, get up!’) and the place was called 
Komm, as it is written by Arabic authors. Yet 
another explanation is that, once upon a time, the 
headman of the place, before it was named Kom, 
was a very lazy Arab, whose wife all day long had to 
tell him, ‘ Ai raju!, komm!’ that is, ‘Oh man, get 
up!’ and as travellers, when passing the place, always 
heard the woman call out ‘komm,’ they finally 
called it the Komm place.” 


A foot-note in Curzon’s ‘ Persia’ refers to a 
supposition that the word is a contraction of 
Kuih-i mis, the mountain of copper, a mineral 
found in the adjacent hills. It seems strange to 
have omitted the suggestion that it may possibly 
be the Turkish kom, understood by scientific 
explorers to mean sand, as in the case of the 
Kizil and Kara-kom, or ‘‘red and white 
sand” deserts, north of Merv and Khorasan. 
Independently of its geographical value, this 
publication should serve to illustrate the method 
by which the Royal Geographical Society pur- 
poses to treat the question of orthography, 
notably in respect of Oriental nomenclature. 
Not only does the book bear the Society’s 
stamp on its outer cover and inner title-page, 
but in a foot-note at p. 3 will be found a formal 
expression of regret on the part of the Council 
that they are unable to entertain the author’s 
plea for the use of diacritical marks. They do 
not ‘‘see their way to depart from the rules for 
spelling geographical names which they have 
adopted.” Now there can be no doubt that 
the Council’s views are sound, though somewhat 
perplexing in some instances to put into prac- 
tice. The aim is to introduce a system which 
can be readily and generally understood, with 
as little offence as possible to scientitic accuracy ; 
but it is not, at the same time, to be denied 
that scientific accuracy is a secondary considera- 
tion in the matter, and the man who knows 
what is classically right has, perhaps, a hard nut 
to crack when required to affix his signet of 
approval to a reckless vulgarism or conventional 
blunder. Of course the Society is aware, and 
General Schindler is too conscientious an 
expert to ignore, that the interpretation of 
rules for transliteration must depend on other 
requirements than what is called scientific accu- 
racy; the desideratum is a judicious com- 
promise. In the case in point, the ear accus- 
tomed to the unarabicized Turkish and Persian 
vernacular will not necessarily be shocked at 
hearing Kom called ‘‘ Kim,” Dolet ‘‘ Devlet,” 
Kand ‘‘ Kend,” and so forth, while the change 
of dn into vin is a peculiarity which needs no 





remark, If the y is to be used as a consonant 
only, as laid down in the rules, it may be more 
correct to write ‘‘Seiyid” than ‘‘Seyyid,” a 
modification which, we venture to think, would 
do away with a grievous eyesore. That the 
final a, or less commonly used e, should take 
the place of ah or eh, if not yet indicated, is 
apparently foreshadowed by the examplesTanna, 
Mecca, Medina, Kwale, and other names. But 
we have no space for the discussion of details, 
the due disposal of which cannot be more prac- 
tically facilitated than by the publication of 
books like ‘ Eastern Persian Irak.’ 

A puzzling book, as well as a clever one, is 
an attack upon the people of the United States, 
under the title America and the Americans, 
from a French Point of View, published by Mr. 
Heinemann, but printed in New York. It bears 
no true sign of being a translation. The author 
throws out a great number of clues to his identity, 
but we imagine them to be intended to mislead. 
One passage, indeed, makes for his French 
nationality. In laughing at the ‘‘smart”’ people 
of New York society he describes a dinner party 
at which a titled Englishman takes in the 
hostess, ‘‘despite the fact that a distinguished 
American, 2 member of one of the late adminis- 
trations, was present.” Apart from ‘‘ title,” 
there can be nothing but good manners in giving 
to a foreigner a precedence of courtesy. It is 
done in the best sets of all countries except 
France, but it is not, as a rule, done in France, 
and hence, against much evidence the other 
way, we are inclined to think the author to be 
a Frenchman. He will be found most read- 
able. 

The Librairie Hachette publishes what is 
apparently the first work by a young officer, 
En Congé, from the pen of M. Georges Noble- 
maire, a volume of travel in Egypt, Ceylon, and 
Southern India. The author’s sprightly account 
of Egypt is the usual French traveller’s story 
about that country, in which, however, we note 
as a new point the belief of the author that it is 
intended to utilize the occupation in time of 
war, not for the purpose of keeping open, but 
for that of blocking the Suez Canal. We do 
not notice this statement to ridicule it. It is a 
perfectly defensible view of what might be our 
military interest ; but it is not the usual one. 
The author is justly appreciative of the ex- 
quisite scenery of Ceylon. 

M. Edouard Cornély, who uses the title of 
‘‘ Librairie d Education Moderne,” publishes 
Chez les Grecs de Turquie, by L. de Launay. 
This is an interesting volume on Smyrna, Mount 
Athos, the Ionian Islands, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, and has a special importance at 
the present moment. There is a little too much 
travel, and rather too little political observation, 
to make the book so useful as it might other- 
wise have been. Perhaps, however, it gains in 
pleasantness and avoids prejudice. 

MM. Armand Colin & Cie. publish Une 
Mission Francaise en Abyssinie, by S. Vignéras, 
aninteresting volume on the mission of December, 
1896. There are no Anglo-French politics in it 
and nothing about treaties. But there is a pic- 
ture of the rule of Menelik, both at his capital 
and in Harrar, an account of the Abyssinian 
Church, and a history of Abyssinia—all of which 
can, perhaps, be found elsewhere, but which are 
freshly drawn or told, and present a pleasant 
view of the territories of the new empire. 

We have received from Messrs. Hachette the 
volume for 1896 of the Tour du Monde, that 
admirable journal which, by the variety of its 
contents and the excellence of its illustrations, 
forms a lesson for London publishers. Particu- 
larly spirited are the drawings by Madame Cram- 
pel illustrative of M. Grenard’s account of thelast 
expedition in Turkistan and Thibet of Dutreuil 
de Rhins, who was, it will be remembered, shot 
by the Thibetans. There are some excellently 
illustrated papers on Mount Athos by Comte 
B. de Nadaillac ; especially noticeable is a full- 
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page drawing of Simonopetra. M. de Launay’s 


articles on the gold mines of the Transvaal are 
also accompanied by capital cuts. M. Chantre’s 
tour in Cappadocia is worth perusal. An 
abridged version of Sir W. Conway’s Himalayan 
explorations is included in the volume. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF OXFORD. 


SusscriBeERs to the Oxford Historical Society 
are to be congratulated on the admirably repre- 
sentative character of their successive publica- 
tions of Col/ectanea (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 
which, whether by accident or by design of their 
learned editors, are singularly illustrative of the 
history of Oxford University from its earliest 
beginnings in the twelfth century down to the 
adoption by the Clarendon Press in 1805 of 
Lord Stanhope’s improved method of stereo- 
type printing. But although we are allowed a 
glimpse of Oxford in each succeeding century, 
the mass of the papers in these three volumes 
refer to the early and later medizval period ; to 
the founding of the University by the teaching 
of the six famous schoolmen who flourished 
during the reigns of Stephen, Henry IL, and 
his sons ; and to the desperate encounters with 
various enemies in which, like some infant 
Hercules, the young University was engaged 
almost from birth. First among these was 
that with the Friars Preachers, whose cases 
v. the University, in 1311-13, are edited here 
from the Digby Rolls, with helpful marginal 
readings. Next came her struggle with the 
refractory Northern students, who, but for 
actual Crown interference in 1334, might have 
succeeded in establishing a rival settlement at 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire; and last, though 
by no means least, the young University was 
involved in what became a sort of hereditary 
quarrel with the corporation of Oxford citizens. 
Whether the scourge of the Great Pestilence 
had subdued the more contentious of the 
Northerners, or whether the presence of a 
common enemy compelled them to sink their 
differences for a season, is not shown, but 
from the middle of the century we find friars 
and students standing shoulder to shoulder 
against the rabble onset of the Oxford citizens 
and rustics, which, according to the ‘ Planctus 
Universitatis Oxoniensis,’ devastated the Uni- 
versity at this period. Oxford was not, however, 
so unique as Mr. Ogle would have his readers 
think in her experience of a ‘‘town and gown” 
feud that only expired with the present century. 
For many hundreds of years Cambridge waged 
a similarly bitter warfare. Indeed, such 
internecine struggles were not peculiar to 
university towns alone. Outbursts of bitter 
jealousy between rival corporations are 
among the especially marked features of the 
Middle Ages, not merely in England, but all 
Europe over. The primary dispute at Oxford, 
as at Cambridge, was, of course, the control of 
fairs and markets, but of the other numerous 
grievances urged excellent examples are to 
be found in thé 134 Parliamentary petitions 
relating to Oxford, carefully edited by Miss 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, 66 of which are now 
printed for the first time. They illustrate 
in a marked manner the common municipal 
grievances of the time—complaints about re- 
grating and forestalling, of stranger merchants, 
of the narrow, confining tendencies of the trade 
guilds, of street and river obstruction, of the 
desolation caused by the Black Death, of the 
comparative heaviness of the town-ferm in pro- 
portion to the scanty privileges of the burghers ; 
and recurring over and over again comes the 
petition to have the same rights and privileges 
as those accorded to the citizens of London, 
especially (vide No. 158) in the matter of the 
taking of apprentices, in regard to which 
London had some exceptional legislation, not 
meant to be applied to an agricultural district 
such as that of which Oxford was the centre. 
The statute referred to in this petition is pro- 





bably 7 Henry IV., ¢. 17, which would restrain 


the taking of apprentices in order to provide 
for the great scarcity of servants in husbandry. 
It is pleasing to turn from these records of 
strife to the inner academic life of medizval 
Oxford as gathered from a study of some of the 
Compotus and Status Rolls of the ‘‘ College of 
Monks of Durham studying at Oxford,” now 
first edited by Mr. Blakiston. The most ancient 
of these contains a statement of college pro- 
perties and vestments for the year 1315, witha 
list of books sent from Durham, which is pro- 
bably ‘‘ the earliest catalogue of books provided 
for the use of a society of students at Oxford.” 
It is instructive to compare this list with that of 
Wykeham’s gift of books to New College or with 
the hundred volumes composing the Oriel Library 
in 1375, and to compare these again with the 
library left in 1520 by Grocyn, ‘‘the first 
Englishman to introduce the New Learning 
into Oxford, and from Oxford to the country 
at large.” It is not a far cry from the Re- 
naissance to the Elizabethan period, and the 
case of the heroic Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls’ v. the Lady Jane Stafford affords us a 
characteristic glimpse of the great Tudor queen 
forbearing to press a suit which could only be 
carried by a harsh exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative. Nor was Oxford's time of trial far 
away. The Clarendon correspondence presented 
to the University by Lord Derby in 1854, and 
edited and published here by Mr. C. E. Doble, 
brings us dangerously near the time of the 
Fellows’ expulsion, whilst clearly manifesting 
that nothing short of actual tyranny would 
alienate her hitherto staunch allegiance. 

A History of the Church and Parish of St. 
Martin (Carfax), Oxford. By the Rev. Car- 
teret J. H. Fletcher, M.A. (Oxford, Black- 
well ; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—The 
demolition of the city church of Oxford and the 
union of its parish with the adjacent parish of 
All Saints are very properly commemorated by 
Mr. Fletcher in his careful and interesting his- 
tory. The church which (with the exception of 
its ancient tower) was pulled down last summer 
had, indeed, structurally no points of merit. 
It was erected only in 1820-22, and took the 
place of a building dating from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century, which was condemned 
on the usual architect’s plea that one wall was 
decayed. It is lamentable to read that, had 
the old church been allowed to stand then, it 
would in all probability have been spared 
now; for the excuse for the destruction of 
the modern church has been its encroachment 
on the main highways of the town, and 
it appears from Mr. Fletcher’s book that 
the structure of 1820 protruded on to the 
two streets very much more than did its 
predecessor, the encroachment being believed 
to amount to 23ft. 6in. in one direction and 
4ft. 7in. in the other. We can hardly credit 
such short-sighted indifference to the obvious 
needs of an important county and university 
town, which was then also a considerable centre 
for stage-coaches, even in builders and town 
councils of 1820. However, the mischief is 
done ; thanks to them, the church is gone, and 
it only remains for its ‘last rector” to write 
its epitaph. He has put together in a small 
compass not a little good material, which will 
be appreciated by antiquaries generally as well 
as by Oxford citizens. For ‘‘ Carfax,” as the 
city church, played a large part in the muni- 
cipal history of the place. It was here that 
the mayor and councillors attended divine ser- 
vice, the city ‘‘lectures” having been estab- 
lished so long ago as 1583 ; and it was at the 
‘*Pennyless Bench ”—a sort of penthouse with 
a flat roof fronting the street on the east end of 
the church—that the civic authorities met on 
solemn or festive occasions. Mr. Fletcher 


prints from the Council Books a curious account 
of their reception of the Duke of Buckingham, 
high steward (not, as the editor calls him, 
‘lord high steward”) of the city, in 1677. 








The Pennyless Bench, which was removed in 
1747, was also called—for example, in Hearne’s 
diary—the ‘‘butter-bench”; and after it wag 
pulled down the name was transferred to g 
covered piazza on the opposite, or south- 
western, corner of Carfax, which has still more 
recently, but with no less imbecility than wag 
shown in 1820, been suffered to be built over 
so as to narrow the main thoroughfares at 
another point. In fact, the ‘city fathers” of 
Oxford of the past half century have as muck 
to answer for as their parents and grandparents, 
The Council Books and the churchwardens’ 
accounts have helped Mr. Fletcher to a good 
many interesting details, and he has been wel? 
advised in adding extracts from the parish 
registers, His biographies of the clergy con- 
nected with the church, rectors and lecturers, 
are also competent, though not exciting, 
There are a few small points on which we 
had intended to make some notes in supple- 
ment or correction of the author’s statements, 
but they are not important, and we have 
devoted sufticient space to a work which igs 
after all only a respectable contribution to 
local antiquities. Oxford readers will be grate- 
ful for the views of the old church, that they 
may compare them with that of the one which 
disappeared but yesterday. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Cot. TemrLe-West tells us in his brief pre- 
face to his translation of Isabella the Catholic, 
Queen of Spain, 1451-1504 (Smith & Elder), 
by the Baron de Nervo, that ‘‘no apology I 
hope is needed for the introduction of this 
translation of a work descriptive of the most 
important and eventful epoch in Spanish 
annals”; but surely an apology is very much 
needed. Col. Temple-West may, of course, 
employ his leisure as he likes, but he really 
should not have published this translation of a 
book which appeared more than twenty years 
ago and is of a kind that, it is to be hoped, is 
becoming impossible in France—a_ superficial 
compilation not based on any research nor even 
on the best historians who have written on the 
period. Prescott, for instance, has obviously 
not been consulted. A writer who can seriously 
refer to Chateaubriand as an authority on the 
etymology of Granada betrays his incapacity 
by the mere fact of doing so. 

Reminiscences of Seventy Years’ Life, Travel, 
and Adventures, Military and Civil, Scientific 
and Literary. By R.G. Hobbes. (Stock.)— 
In two bulky volumes, and more than eleven 
hundred pages, the author gives an account of 
his experiences from the time that, in 1839, he 
enlisted as a private in the East India Company's 
service, down to his retirement from a post on 
the staff of Her Majesty’s dockyards in 1886. 
And these are no ordinary pages, for a very large 
portion consists of foot-netes in small type; 
while, although there are sometimes startling 
bounds, even in the same sentence, from large 
capitals to small italics, the average output is 
not affected thereby. Mr. Hobbes describes 
his voyage out, and his marches from Calcutta 
to Delhi and the Sutlej, while he interpolates 
an enormous mass of notes from almost every 
author, beginning with the days of Bernier, 
and down to the last few years; and 
these, though lengthy, are not without utility 
for persons who know nothing of India. 
He also inserts a good deal of his own poetry 
and many pious reflections from the average 
missionary point of view. In the second volume 
there is an immense amount of information 
about Sheerness (where the author obtained 4 
post in 1846) and Chatham, the foot-notes being 
somewhat less voluminous. The publication of 
this work extended over two years, and some 
little time for mastering its contents has been 
required by the reviewer; but he is now in 4 
position to state that these volumes are well 
adapted to country and cottage libraries or 
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mechanics’ institutes, while they will be found 
invaluable to persons suffering from insomnia 
or who may be recommended a long sea voyage. 

RELIGIOUS animosity is not a good mainspring 
for a novelist. Judging Mr. E. Haslingden 
Russell’s story, A Tragedy of Temperament 
(Liverpool, Cheshire & Co.), from a literary 

int of view, it is only charitable to assume 
that he has been actuated by this power. His 
method of narration and the style of his writing 
shew a want of experience, and leave room for 
hope that he has hardly appreciated the out- 
rageous character of his story. It is not a 

leasant specimen of an anti-Catholic story. 
he publishers cannot be congratulated on the 
first of their projected series called ‘‘ The Liver 
Library.” 

In The Mohammedan Controversy, and other 
Articles (Edinburgh, Clark), Sir William Muir, 
the veteran biographer of Mohammed, has re- 

rinted five essays dealing with unconnected 
subjects, and dating one from 1845, another from 
1850, and the latest from 1887. The essay on 
biographies of Mohammed is, no doubt, valu- 
able; but Sir William (to name no other 
authority) has himself gone thoroughly into the 
subject elsewhere. The reviews of Pfander and 
Sprenger are somewhat out of date, however 
useful they may have been on their first appear- 
ance in the Calcutta Review half a century ago. 
In discussing the shortcomings of the Church 
Liturgy in its Indian application the author is on 
well-trodden ground ; but we doubt whether his 
plea for a freer use of the Psalms in our churches 
will appeal to devotees of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ Sir William Muir’s views on Moham- 
medanism are so well known that it is needless 
to repeat them. They do not seem to have 
altered appreciably since 1845. 

We have already praised Mr. Frederic Boase’s 
Modern English Biography (Truro, Netherton 
& Worth). The second volume of this valuable 
work is before us and extends from I to Q, and, 
like its predecessor, bears witness to its com- 
piler’s untiring industryand remarkable accuracy 
We suppose William Morris is omitted in this 
volume, as Browning was in the last, as being 
too distinguished to need mention in such a 
work. If so, why were Carlyle and Dickens 
included? Talking of omissions, we may add 
we cannot find the names of J. H. Middleton, the 
Director of the Museum at South Kensington ; 
John Ormsby, the Spanish scholar; and Miss 
Manning, the author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Among 
books omitted is W. E. Jelf’s edition of 
‘The Nicomachean Ethics,’ which made a stir 
in its day from its quite unexpected badness. 
It is a little slovenly to say that Prof. Nettle- 
ship ‘edited Conington’s P. Virgili Maronis.” 
There have been more sales at Sotheby's of Sir 
Thomas Phillippss books than that noted. These 
are all the faults we have to find with a most 
valuable work of reference. Two or three un- 
important literals are all the misprints we have 
discovered. 

Messrs. Macmittan have added to their 
“Tilustrated Standard Novels” a volume con- 
taining The Pirate and The Three Cutters of 
Capt. Marryat. Neither ranks among the 
author’s best work, as Mr. Hannay in his intro- 
duction acknowledges. Mr. Appleboy to some 
extent redeeins the latter story, which is 
decided)y the better of the two. Mr. Sullivan’s 
illustrations are a little stiff occasionally, but 
they are undeniably clever. The Making of Eng- 
land, by J. R. Green, not by any means equal 
to his famous history, but still a highly interest- 
ing book, has been reissued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan in their pretty ‘‘ Eversley Series.” 

WE have received the volume for 1897 of the 
Deutscher Musen-Almanach (Leipzig, Schulze), 
a miscellany in prose and verse, edited by 
M. W. Arent, who is also the chief contributor. 

WE have on our table The Huia’s Homeland, 
and other Verses, by Roslyn (Stock), —Select 
Poems of Robert Burns, edited by A. J. George 





(Isbister),—The Desolate Sow, by M. Monica 
(S.P.C.K.),—Nature Worship, and other Poems, 
by G. H. Kersley (Bickers),—Jennifred, and 
other Verses, by S. G. Green (Stock),—Captive 
Conceils, by B. G. Taylor (Putnam),—The Age 
of the Great Western Schism, by C. Locke, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— Forms of Private 
Prayer, by J. Adderley (Hibberd), — The 
Hebrews in Egypt and their Exodus, by A. W. 
Thayer (Peoria, U.S., Willcox),—The Bible, its 
Meaning and Supremacy, by F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. (Longmans),—The Plagues of Egypt, by 
R. Thomson (Gardner),—The Modern Reader’s 
Bible: Isaiah, edited by R. G. Moulton (Mac- 
millan),—Laws of Eternal Life, by 8S. D. Head- 
lam (Reeves),—The Pauline Benediction, Ser- 
mons, by James Drummond, LL.D. (Green),— 
Our Crucifix, by J. Adderley (Hibberd),—The 
First Book of Kings, edited by the Rev. W. O. 
Burrows (Rivington),—De Dante a Verlaine, 
by J. Pacheu (Paris, Plon & Nourrit),—and 
Henri Heine, Poéte, by J. Legras (Paris, Lévy). 
Among New Editions we have Elocution and 
the Dramatic Art, by D. J. Smithson, revised 
by C. R. Taylor (Bell),— The Elements of 
Politics, by H. Sidgwick (Macmillan),—Imperial 
Defence, by Sir Charles W. Dilke and S. Wilkin- 
son (Constable),—Art Education the True In- 
dustrial Education, by W. T. Harris (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Bardeen),— Digestion and Diet, by 
Sir William Roberts, M.D. (Smith & Elder),— 
and Zu!ma, by T. Mullett Ellis (Ash Partners, 
Limited). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Modern Reader’s Bible : Daniel and the Minor Prophets, 2/6 
Westcott’s (Rev. A.) Our Oldest Indian Mission, History of 
the Vepery (Madras) Mission, cr. 8vo. 2,6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Photography Annual, 1897, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Music and the Drama, 
Carter’s (Rev. T.) Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, 2/6 cl. 
One Hundred and Four Popular Songs and Pianoforte 
Pieces, imp. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (W.) the Farringdon New Musical Drill, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Formby Reminiscences, by the Author of ‘ Desultory Re- 
tracings,’ illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Higginson’s (E.) From the Land of the Snow Pearls, 6/ cl. 
Philology. 
Cicero pro Plancio, edited by H. W. Auden, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Robinson’s (Kev. C. H.) Hausa Grammar, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 
Baily’s (L. H.) Principles of Fruit-Growing, 12mo. 5/ net, cl. 
Buck’s (R. C.) A Manual of Trigonometry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hurst's (C.) Valves and Valve Gearing, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kiilibrew (J. B.)and Myrick’s (H.) Tobacco Leaf, its Culture, 
&e., 10/ cl. 
Lecky’s Tables for the Quick Solution of Problems in 
Navigation, 4to. 15/ net, cl. 
Lock’s (J. B.) Key and Companion to Arithmetic for Schools, 
er. 8vo. 10/6 cl , , ’ 
Praeger’s (R. L.) Sketches of British Wild Flowers in their 
Homes, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Ruseell’s (I. C ) Voleanoes of North America, 8vo. 16/ net, cl. 
Wright (M. 0.) and Coues’s (E.) Citizen Bird, Scenes from 
Bird Life in Piain English for Beginners, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


General Literature. 
Art of Conversing, by Author of ‘ Manners and Rules of Good 
Society,’ cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. . 
Bush’s ( Rev. J.) Modern Thoughts on Ancient Stories, 2/6 
Cuthell’s (Mrs ) In Camp and Cantonment, cr. 8vo 3/6 cl. 
Delaire’s (J.) Pro Patria, a Small Sketch on a Vast Subject, 
cer. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Du Maurier’s (G.) The Martian, a Novel, illus. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Gyp’s Bijou, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. ‘ 
Hedley’s (W. S.) Practical Muscle Testing, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, cr, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Lynch's (L. L.) The Last Stroke, a Detective Story, 2/ cl. 
Ortner’s (J.) Practical Millinery, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Pain’s (B.) The Octave of Claudius, cr 8vo. 6/cl. 
Pearse’s (M. G.) Parables and Pictures, selected and 
arranged by L. V. Hamly, 16mo. 2,6 cl. _ 
Ranjitsinbji’s (K. S.) The Jubilee Book of Cricket, 6/ cl. 
Shorer’s (W BR.) One Heart, One Way, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Sinjohn’s (J.) From the Four Winds, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Trimmer’s (F. M.) The Golden Crocodile, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 27, 
Fase 2: Lactanti Opera, Partis 2 Fasc. 2, 6m. 40. 

Giesebrecht (F.): Die Berufsbegabung der alttestament- 
lichen P:opheten, 4m. 40. : 

Stucken (E.): Astralmythen der Hebriier, Babylonier u. 
Aegypter, 5m. 

Veit (K.): Die synoptiscben Parallelen, 7m. 

Wrede (W.): Uber Aufgabe u. Methode der neutestament- 
lichen Theologie, 1m. 80. 





Archeology. 
Schreiber (T.): Die Wandbilder des Polygnotos zu Detphi, 
Part 1, 8m. 
Tobler-Meyer (W.): Die Miinz- u. Medaillen-Sammlung des 
Herrn Wunderly-v. Muralt, Part 10, Vol. 3, 8m. 
Bibliography. 
Tabule Codicum in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi 
Asservatorum, Vol. 9, 9m. 
Philosophy, 
Secretan (H. F.): La Société et la Morale, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Freson (J. G.): Terre Germanique, 6fr. 
Hugo (V.): En Voyage, Alpes et Pyrénées, 2fr. 
Nouvelles Archives des Missions Scieutifiques et Littéraires, 
Vol. 7, 9fr. 
Rhins (J. L. Dutreuil de): Mission Scientifique dans la 
Haute Asie, Part 1, 30fr. 
Philology. 
Masqueray (E.): Observations Grammaticales sur la Gram- 
maire Touareg, 5fr. 
Schmid (W.): Der Atticismus von Dionysius v. Halikar- 
nass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus, Registerbd., 6m. 
Science. 
Décugis (Dr.): Le Médecin, 4fr. 
Migula (W.): System der Bakterien, Vol. 1, 12m. 
Ricbard (J._): Les Métbodes de la Géométrie Moderne, 6fr. 
Riihlmann (R.): Grundziige der Wechselstrom-Technik, 
1lm. 50. 
General Literature. 
Espinas (A.): Les Origines de la Technologie, 5fr. 








‘A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS.’ 
Magdala Villa, Combe Down, August 7, 1897. 

Dors not Mr. Shenstone Short set out with 
something perilously near to a libel when he 
says: ‘‘Mr. Clark Russell has made plenty of 
mistakes in his life”? In which of his lives ? 
In his domestic, his literary, political, social, or 
what other life? Perhaps he refers to my life 
at sea. It is with profound contempt that I 
reassert the statement that a ‘* sheet calm” is 
a familiar expression amongst sailors. So, too, 
is ‘“‘c'ock calm.” Mr. Short turns to ‘your 
contributor ” (your critic, I presume), and asks 
if he ever heard of such a description. There is 
something curious in this reference to ‘‘ your 
contributor” by Mr. Short, and I might really 
suppose that it was a son writing of a father 
when he adds: ‘‘ Your critic may retire to his 
bed and sleep sweetly, though he was, until 
enlightened by Mr. Russell, entirely ignorant 
of what a ship was like.” Another word to 
close this correspondence, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Mr. Short would improve my language 
by speaking of ‘‘ taunt, bending masts.” ‘‘ This,” 
says he, ‘tis the mode in which a sailor would 
express himself.” The word ‘‘ taunt ” is entirely 
old-fashioned, and went out, in my opinion, long 
before Mr. Short came in. As to ‘‘ bending 
masts,” would he like to be on board a ship 
whose masts bent with the breeze? A bending 
mast is a mast which is going over the side. Mr. 
Short is poetical as a sailor, and he need not be 
‘“‘afraid”’ that his experience is greater than 
mine. W. Crark Ruvss&1t. 








ADAM ASNYK. 


Tre Polish newspapers announce the death 
at Cracow on the 2nd of this month of Adam 
Asnyk, the greatest of contemporary Polish 
poets. The deceased was born in 1838 at 
Kalisch, and received his education at Warsaw, 
Breslau, and Heidelberg. He first appeared 
as a poet in 1864, in a Lemberg literary journal. 
In 1870 he took up his abode at Cracow. 
His lyrical poems reached a third edition at 
Lemberg in 1880. He was also the author of 
three plays: ‘The Jew,’ ‘Cola Rienzi’ (1874), 
and ‘ Kiejstut’ (1878), the last being a tragedy 
dealing with Lithuanian history. His plays 
have many merits, but he will be chiefly re- 
membered by his lyrical pieces, many of which 
are of great beauty. In some there is a fine 
vein of irony, reminding me of Heine. The 
last number of the T'ygodnik Illustrowany of 
Warsaw (August 7th) contains a good portrait 
of the poet, a view of the house in which he 
died, and an eloquent tribute to his memory. 

W. R. Morriin. 
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THE CLERK OF THE SHIPS. 


Mr. OprENHEIN’s letter on the oftices of Clerk 
of the Ships and Secretary of the Admiralty in 
the last number of the Atheneum (p. 193) 
throws so much light upon some points of 
interest respecting Samuel Pepys’s connexion 
with the navy that I venture to make a few 
remarks upon it. 

1. I think that there can be no doubt, as Mr. 
Oppenheim says, that the office of Clerk of the 
Acts was the official descendant of that of Keeper 
and Clerk of the Ships, and this is brought out 
clearly in the lists of officers of the navy kindly 
drawn up for me by the late Col. Pasley, C.B., 
and printed in my ‘Samuel Pepys and the 
World he lived in.’ Thomas Rogiers, or Roger, 
was ‘*‘Clerk of our Ships” circa 1482 ; Robert 
Brigandyne, or Brikenden, was Keeper or Clerk 
of the King’s Ships in 1509 ; Thomas Jermyn was 
Keeper or Clerk of the Navy and Keeper of the 
Dock at Portsmouth in 1526. Pepys’s patent, 
as Mr. Oppenheim says, styles him Clerk 
of the Ships, although he himself invari- 
ably refers to his oftice as Clerk of the 
Acts. There seems in early times to have been 
a frequent junction of offices: thus William 
Borough was, cirea 1585, Clerk and Comptroller. 
There is in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, an interesting MS., in 
which it is reasoned that the Clerk of the Acts 
was the equal and colleague of the Com- 
missioners, and this MS. was evidently trea- 
sured by Pepys, for it was a good authority for 
his constant contention. 

2. Mr. Oppenheim’s suggestion that the office 
of Clerk of the Acts is now represented by that 
of Secretary of the Admiralty, and that Pepys 
purposely lowered the importance of the former 
office to aggrandize his own, isa fascinating one ; 
but further evidence is required before it can 
be accepted. In one sense Pepys was the first 
Secretary of the Admiralty ; but the office of 
Lord High Admiral was placed in commission 
before Charles II. formed his commission, 
during the period of the disgrace of the Duke 
of York. Edward Nicholas was Secretary to 
the Commissioners appointed in 1628, on the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
High Admiral, so that he was practically the 
first Secretary of the Admiralty. Thomas Smith, 
Robert Coytmor, and Robert Blackborne were 
also secretaries to committees on naval affairs 
during the Commonwealth period. Moreover, 
although Sir William Coventry was only 
secretary to the Lord High Admiral, that dis- 
tinguished man cannot correctly be styled 
a private secretary, for he evidently had 
as much power as any Secretary of the 
Admiralty. I am ready to be convinced, 
but I cannot see at present that Pepys exer- 
cised more despotic power than Coventry did. 
Throughout the ‘Diary’ we find the Navy 
Office obeying orders given by the Lord High 
Admiral and his secretary, for they were not 
allowed any opinion of their own. They had to 
find the ships when they were wanted, whether 
there was money or not. It does not appear 
that a large staff was required by the Admiralty, 
as Pepys’s house in Buckingham Street served 
both as his residence and his office. He pro- 
bably dictated the work of his subordinates at 
the Navy Office, but he could scarcely have 
transferred the work of that office to the 
Admiralty Office, as he had no room for the 
clerks. As the Admiralty Office grew in im- 
portance the Navy Office naturally waned, until 
it was at first reconstituted as the Civil Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty in Somerset House, and 
then in our own time abolished altogether. So 
far, at all events, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
is the successor of the Clerk of the Acts. It is 
in cases of dispute such as these that we miss so 
much the continuation of the ‘Diary.’ Letters, 
however illuminating, cannot take the place of 
the gossiping pages of the journal. 

3. With respect to Mr. Oppenheim’s allusion 





to the editors of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ I do not quite 
see what further light is to be obtained in rela- 
tion to the Barlow incident. It is quite clear 
that Pepys was safeguarded by his patent, and 
that in one respect he needed not to fear Bar- 
low’s claim ; but at this early period of his 
career he was far from feeling safe in his office. 
He knew that he had received it by favour of 
his patron, the Earl of Sandwich, after a deter- 
mined struggle with the Duchess of Albemarle, 
a powerful enemy. The prevailing tone of the 
writer of the ‘Diary’ at this time evinces a 
want of faith in the stability of things as they 
were. Knowing from experience that what had 
been given might be taken away and that what 
had been revoked might be revoked again, he 
thought it safer to make an arrangement with 
Barlow, which, as it turned out, was a satis- 
factory one, for he paid little and was relieved 
in his mind, Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


*,* If we admit—as we may—the justice of 


Mr. Wheatley’s comparison of the positions of 
Coventry and Pepys as secretaries of the Lord 
High Admiral, Mr. Oppenheim’s suggestion of 
the descent of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
from the Keeper of the Ships falls to the ground ; 
but in any case we want more evidence before 
we can accept it. At present we rather incline 
to the opinion that the ‘‘Principal Officers” 
collectively were the true representative of the 
Keeper of the Ships, though with authority as 
much increased as the number and size of the 
ships. In this view the oftice was put in com- 
mission. We doubt if Pepys—notwithstanding 
his official title of Clerk of the Ships—exercised 
the functions of the Clerk of the Ships ;.still less 
do we think he did so when Secretary, But, 
as we have already said, it is a point on which, 
as yet, our information is imperfect. 








CHAUCER'S “RAPTUS” OF CECILIA CHAUM- 
PAIGNF, 
Guildhall, E.C., August 5, 1897. 

AxttHoucH the so-called ‘‘ Letter-Books” and 
the Husting Rolls preserved among the City 
archives at the Guildhall have long since been 
subjected to diligent search for references to 
Chaucer and his family, other records of the 
Corporation seem to have been strangely over- 
looked or only superficially examined. It may, 
therefore, interest some of your readers to 
know that whilst calendaring a small but highly 
interesting series of Coroners’ Rolls I recently 
came across an inquest held on the body of 
Henry, son of Thomas Staci (or Stace), of 
Ipswich, who had been confined in the Marshal- 
sea for causing the death of John Christopher, 
of Ipswich. How the families of Staci and 
Chaucer were officially connected, if not, indeed, 
by marriage, was set out in your columns by Mr. 
Walter Rye in January, 1881. The evidence of 
the Coroner’s Roll, read in conjunction with that 
adduced by Mr. Rye, shows at least that these 
Stacies, father and son, were very quarrelsome 
fellows. 

It is, however, to a still more recent dis- 
covery, made whilst calendaring another series 
of Rolls, known as Rolls of Pleas and Memo- 
randa, on which I am still engaged, that I more 
particularly wish to draw attention. It is that 
of three documents enrolled on Roll A 23, 
membr. 5 dors., which may possibly, with 
the help of your readers, throw some light upon 
that strange event in the poet’s life, viz., his 
carrying off (raptus) of Cecilia Chaumpaigne. 

The first is a general release by Richard 
Goodchild, ‘‘coteler,” and John Grove, ‘‘ar- 
murer,” to Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘‘ armigero,” 
dated London, June 26th, 4 Ric. II. (a.p. 
1380). The next is a similar release by Cecilia 
Chaumpaigne, daughter of the late William 
Chaumpaigne and Agnes his wife, to the above 
Richard Goodchild and John Grove, racione 
cuiuscumque cause a principio mundi usque in 
diem confeccionis presencium, dated the same 








day as the above.* The third is a recognizance 
by John Grove before the Mayor and Aldermen 
of a debt of 101. to the above Cecilia Chaum. 
paigne, to be paid at Michaelmas next. The 
recognizance was made July 2nd, 4 Ric. II, 
(a.D. 1380), and is cancelled, the money having 
been duly paid. r 
The word raptus does not occur in any of 
these documents ; nevertheless, one cannot help 
feeling that all three enrolments are in some 
way connected with Cecilia Chaumpaigne’s re. 
lease to Chaucer de raptu meo, dated May 1st 
the same year and printed by Dr. Furnivall. 
Was the sum of 101. paid to the lady by Grove 
on Chaucer’s behalf by way of compensation ? 
Recinatp R. SHarre, 








Literary Ghossip. 


Principat A. W. Warp, of the Owens 
College, Manchester, has accepted the 
invitation of Prof. Lord Acton and the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
to assist Lord Acton in the editorship of 
the ‘Cambridge Modern History.’ It is 
understood to be Dr. Ward’s intention to 
resign his appointment at Manchester in the 
course of the coming session. 


Tue Report just issued of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution contains a 
general statement of receipts and expendi- 
ture from the commencement in 1837 to 
December 31st, 1896. During that period 
the entire receipts have amounted to 
102,732/, 19s. 4d., while the expenses—in- 
cluding salaries, advertising, printing, and 
other payments—only reached the small 
average of 154/. per annum. The Institu- 
tion has distributed 64,644/., and it has at 
present invested the sum of 30,6541. 11s. 4d. 


Tur Directors do well to express their 
recognition of the valuable work that for 
sixty years this Institution has accom- 
plished “ by providing assistance and sup- 
port to vast numbers of its members, their 
widows and children, many of whom without 
its help would have been subject to severe 
distress and penury”’; and a well-merited 
tribute is paid to the devoted services 
of the assistant secretary, Mr. George 
Larner. In this report we only see one 
cause of regret, and that is that the Institu- 
tion is not at the present time receiving the 
support it deserves. We notice that the 
receipts from subscriptions and donations 
are lower than they have been since 1889, 
previous to which we have to go as far back 
as 1857 to find so small an amount. We 
should wish to see an improvement in this 
respect. Among the Vice-Presidents we are 
glad to notice the name of Mr. Van Voorst. 
This veteran became a member when the 
Institution was founded. 


T'nx elementary schools managed by the 
various denominations are being rapidly 
organized under the encouragement of the 
new Government grant. The diocesan asso- 
ciations of the Church of England schools 
have become sufficiently familiar through 
the Parliamentary reports. The Wesleyan 
Education Committee have drafted a system 
by which, in each association, one repre- 
sentative of every school will be nominated 
to an electoral college, which will then elect 
a governing body in the proportion of one 
member to every four schools. The govern- 





* Both of these documents are stated to have been 
acknowledged in court on the last day of June, anno 
2 Ric, Il.—evidently a scribe’s error. 
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ing body ‘will then co-opt new members, 


aiming at a final equality of ministers and 


laymen. 

Tue Cardiff School Board has created for 
itself a practical difficulty by taking a census 
of parents on the question, ‘Do you wish 
your child to be taught Welsh?” Affirma- 
tive answers were received from 8,250 and 
negative answers from 1,873, The Board 
has been counting the cost after, instead of 
before, the plebiscite, and has indefinitely 
postponed the further consideration of the 
question. 

From Paris comes the intelligence of the 
death of M. Lacaussade, librarian of the 
Senate. He translated Ossian, and pub- 
lished a good deal of verse of his own. He 
was at one time the editor of the Revue 
Européenne. 

We are asked by Misses Matilda and 
Mary Banim (daughters of Michael Banim, 
the principal author of ‘ Tales of the O’ Hara 
Family,’ and nieces of John Banim, author 
of ‘Soggarth Aroon’) to thank those friends 
who aided in securing for them a grant of 
200/. from the Royal Bounty Fund. 


Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has given 
his consent to the union of the two great 
imperial libraries—the Vienna Hofbibliothek 
and the Kaiserliche Familien-fideikommiss- 
Bibliothek. He was moved to this by 
the fact that duplicates of many im- 
portant new works have had to be 
procured so as to supply each library, 
and this has been the cause of a mass of 
redundant bibliographical organization and 
labour. The imperial family Fideikommiss- 
Bibliothek is noted for its enormous col- 
lection of portraits, which was commenced 
by the Archduke Francis of Tuscany in 
the year 1784, and now consists of nearly 
90,000 portraits in 798 portfolios. It also 
contains about 22,000 engravings from the 
prodigious collection of Lavater, many of 
which are furnished with biographical and 
other notices. The library is further en- 
riched with nearly 100,000 portraits de- 
tached from the printed books to which 
they originally belonged. The greatest care 
is taken to keep this valuable collection 
of portraits supplied with likenesses of all 
persons of eminence in the past and present 
history of the Hapsburg monarchy. The 
books in the Kaiserliche Familien-fidei- 
kommiss - Bibliothek have hitherto been 
reserved for the use of members of the 
imperial house, but will henceforward be 
at the service of all students, like those 
in the Hofbibliothek. 


GERMAN papers report that a memorial 
tablet has been affixed to the Hotel Zum 
Ross in the Thuringian town of Gera, in 
commemoration of the fact that during 
his residence there, in 1796, Goethe con- 
ceived the plan of his ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea.’ Our readers will remember 
that this most charming idyllic epic was 
suggested to the poet by a pretty episode 
related in a publication entitled ‘ Das lieb- 
thitige Gera gegen die salzburgischen Emi- 
granten.’ 


SeNor CANovAs DEL CASTILLO, who was 
assassinated last Sunday, was distinguished 
as a man of letters as well as a states- 
man. In 1868 he collected his ‘ Estudios 
Literarios’ in two volumes; in the follow- 





ling year he published an ‘Historia del 


Dominio Austriaco en Espaiia’; in 1883 a 
biography of his uncle Estébanez Cal- 
deron; in 1884 ‘Problemas Contem- 
poraneas’; and in 1888 to 1890 three 
volumes of ‘Estudios del Reinado de 
Felipe IV.’ He had been Director of 
the Academy of History since 1882, and 
a few years ago he undertook the general 
superintendence of an ambitious scheme for 
an ‘ Historia general de Espaiia’ by various 
authors, which has hardly pushed on as 
vigorously as was expected. Probably the 
critical state of Spanish affairs absorbed 
Seiior Canovas’s attention. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include nine Ordinances made by the 
Scottish Universities Commissioners, of 
which six relate to St. Andrews, and one to 
Edinburgh, the others being general (1d. 
each) ; Return of Endowed Charities in 
Tosside and Knotts in the West Riding 
(2d.); and the Forty-fourth Report of the 
Science and Art Department (2s. 7d.). 
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Les Plantes dans l’ Antiquité et au Moyen 
Age: Histoire, Usages, et Symbolisme.— 
Premi¢re Partie. Les Plantes dans l’ Orient 
Classique. Par Charles Joret. (Paris, 
Bouillon.) 


WE are so apt to associate the name of 
Arabs with ideas of violence and rapine that 
it is as well we should be reminded that 
nothing has contributed more to the enrich- 
ment of the agriculture of the West than 
the domination of the Arabs. Arab traders 
imported into Asia Minor and Egypt some 
of the most valuable plants of India, and 
when masters of an empire which extended 
from the borders of the Indus to the shores 
of the Atlantic they developed a system of 
international exchange without equal up 
to that time. This was continued by the 
Crusaders and the maritime enterprise of the 
Genoese and the Venetians. The Arabs, 
we are told, introduced cotton and sugar- 
cane to the shores of the Mediterranean; they 
brought thither the orange, and distributed 
the citron, the carob, and the palm 
(Chameerops). Even the Turks have had 
their share in the introduction and dispersal 
of useful plants. To them we owe the lilac, 
the Syrian hibiscus, the crown-imperial, 
the tulips, the horse chestnut. Our indebted- 
ness to the Portuguese is more widely appre- 
ciated. M. Joret recalls these facts to show 
how intimately the history of certain plants 
is mixed up with international commerce 
and civilization. In the present volume he 
essays to trace the history of plants in 
ancient times in relation to agriculture, 
industry, poetry, art, religion, and medi- 
cine, and to point out the place these plants 
fill in the beliefs and legends of various 
peoples. M. Joret begins his book with a 
sketch of the physical geography and 
botany of Egypt. It is needless to do more 
than refer to the important additions that 
have been made to our knowledge of the 
plants utilized in the time of the Pharaohs. 
Wreaths and garlands now exist in our 
museums in as good a state of preservation 
as if they were only two or three centuries 
old. The plants are the same, practically, 





as are still found in Egypt; climatal condi- 
tions having remained unchanged, the cha- 
racter of the vegetation remains unaltered 
also. M. Joret writes with fluency and 
accuracy, and has availed himself very 
freely and with full acknowledgments of 
the labours of Egyptologists and botanists, 
not omitting the later researches of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie, so that he presents to the 
reader a very full account of the plants 
known or cultivated in those far-off times. 

The author deals in successive chapters 
and sections with agricultural plants, 
garden plants, culinary vegetables, fruit 
trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, food 
plants, plants used in various industries, 
plants associated with art, poetry, religion, 
or medicine. There is so much detail that 
it is hardly possible to select any one point 
for comment. We think it doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Gossypium arboreum, although 
a native of tropical Africa, was ever culti- 
vated to furnish cotton in Egypt. 

How great was the influence of the date 
palm, the papyrus, the lotus, on Egyptian 
architecture may easily be traced by the 
least learned observer. The Egyptian theo- 
logians attributed the origin of plants to 
tears falling from the eyes of the son and 
daughter of the sun. After the creation of 
the universe by Ra, it was observed to be 
barren, a defect supplied in the manner 
just indicated, which seems to be sym- 
bolical of the fall of rain in a dry country 
after a long period of heat and drought. 
It was Isis who first taught men the use 
of wheat. Other gods furnished them with 
sycamores. The deified Nile of course had 
much to do with the vegetation of the 
country in those times as it has now. We 
cannot pursue the subject further, but must 
content ourselves by saying that M. Joret 
has supplied in a most agreeable fashion 
a fuller account of the botany of ancient 
Egypt, treated from his standpoint, than we 
have seen elsewhere. 

The second book comprises the history 
of plants among the Semites. This is pre- 
ceded by a chapter on the flora of Asia 
Minor. A sketch of Chaldean agriculture 
and horticulture follows. Here the Assyrian 
monuments lend their aid, though the 
number of plants figured is but scanty, 
and the representation so conventional as 
to be of little value for purposes of iden- 
tification. The material for preparing an 
account of the cultivated plants is less 
abundant than that which is available in 
the case of Egypt, but what there is the 
author has turned to good account. Dr. 
Bonavia’s ‘Flora of the Assyrian Monu- 
ments’ amongst others is referred to, though 
the speculations of that ingenious writer 
are not always endorsed, as, for instance, 
in the case of the representation on one of 
the Nimroud bas-reliefs, supposed by Dr. 
Bonavia to be the baobab of tropical Africa. 

This portion of M. Joret’s work will have 
special interest for Biblical students. Here 
we are on more familiar ground, and all 
we need say is that this part of his subject 
is treated with the same care and research 
as the other portions of his book. There is 
no index to the present volume, but we are 
promised one at the end of the second 
instalment, in which the author proposes 
to deal with the plants of Persia and of 
India. 
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The Collector’s Manual of British Land and 
Freshwater Shells. By Lionel E. Adams. (Leeds, 
Taylor Brothers.)—Those who are interested in 
British conchology—or rather, to be accurate, 
in that branch of it which deals especially 
with the terrestrial and freshwater species — will 
welcome the appearance of the second edition 
of this little manual by Mr. Adams. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this second 
edition is merely a reissue of the first. The 
whole of it, as a matter of fact, has been, to all 
intents and purposes, rewritten and brought 
thoroughly up to date in matters of nomen- 
elature and other ways. Descriptions of all the 
known species and varieties are given, and 
besides the ten plates set apart for their illus- 
tration an eleventh is devoted to an explanation 
of the descriptive terminology applied by sys- 
tematists to the external features of slugs and 
shells. Added to this are some elaborate tables 
of distribution and a useful introductory chap- 
ter on the collecting and preservation of speci- 
mens. This brief summary of the contents of 
the book will show what is to be expected from 
it. So far as it goes it is undoubtedly good, 
and for the actual identification of specimens, 
perhaps few better for the size could be ob- 
tained. But it has many shortcomings, and, 
without wishing toappear hypercritical, we should 
like to be permitted to point out what appear 
to us to be its greatest faults—not, be it under- 
stood, with the intention of fault-finding, but 
in the hope that Mr. Adams will remedy the 
@eficiencies in the next edition. In the first 
place, there is scarcely one word in the book 
calculated to encourage a student to obtain a 
wide and comprehensive idea of the aflinities 
and distinctions between the larger subdivisions 
of the group he is interested in. It seems, in 
fact, to take for granted that he will be satistied 
to find out the names of his specimens, without 
troubling to learn anything further about them. 
The greatest prominence is given to the least 
important characters, namely, those upon which 
the species and varieties are based, the dis- 
tinctive features of the families being, for the 
most part, entirely ignored. Any one, for 
example, who wishes to know the differences 
between the Helicidze and the Pupidz, or to 
ascertain why Unio and Anodonta go into one 
family, while Spherium and Pisidium con- 
stitute another, will not get much informa- 
tion on this head from Mr. Adams; and 
although subordinal rank is accorded to 
such sections as the Pulmonata, Pulmono- 
branchiata, and Pectinibranchiata, there is no 
diagnosis of these terms, either in the text or 
the glossary. In the second place, the glossary 
should have been compiled with more care, for 
while such terms as ‘‘ Isomya” and ‘ Pulmono- 
branchiata” are included in it, the terms 
**Heteromya” and ‘‘ Pulmonata,” which are 
respectively contrasted with them in the classi- 
fication adopted, have been entirely overlooked. 
And lastly, the index, containing, as it does, 
only the technical names of the genera and 
species, is insufficient. If the subgenera are 
worthy of mention in the text, surely a place 
should be found for them in the index. How- 
ever, as we have already said, the book will no 
doubt well serve the purpose of the collector 
who is content, as is unfortunately the case 
with the majority, to know nothing but the 
names of the species. 

Microscopic and Systematic Study of Madre- 
porarian Types of Corals. By Maria M. Ogilvie, 
D.Sc. (Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Vol. CLXXXVII.)—Miss Ogilvie is 
not the first student of the Actinozoa to be led 
by a study of extinct corals and of the morpho- 
logy and embryology of recent species to the 
discovery that the commonly accepted classifica- 
tion of the Madreporaria into the palzozoic 
Rugosa (=Tetracoralla) and the later Aporosa 
and Perforata (=Hexacoralla conjunctim), 
though serviceable for a time, represents our 
knowledge of the group in a light that is 








altogether misleading, not to say false. But 
while others have quietly acquiesced in the 
recognition of this defect in taxonomy, Miss 
Ogilvie has earned the gratitude of all zoologists 
by applying her time and labour to the task 
of discovering upon what basis, if any, a phy- 
logenetic classification of the families of Madre- 
poraria can be built up. With this object in 
view the author embarked upon an examination 
of the microscopical structure of the skeleton 
of various living types, with the result that, 
in addition to making some new and highly 
interesting observations upon the method of 
calcification of the ectoderm cells, she claims 
to have established the fact that the true key to 
the affinities of the families is to be found in the 
minute structure of the septa. The applica- 
tion of this new test of relationship destroys 
at once the groups known as Perforata 
and Aporosa, for such typical Perforate genera 
as Madrepora and Turbinaria are found 
to resemble equally typical members of the 
Aporosa. Moreover the Astreinz and Eus- 
milinse, previously recognized as two subfamilies 
of the Astrzeidve, have their septa totally dif- 
ferently constructed. The Eusmilinz, in fact, 
appear to be a heterogeneous compound, some 
of the genera belonging to the Turbinolide, 
others to the Amphiastridz, others to the 
Stylinide. And lastly, coming to the sub- 
divisions of higher rank, the Tetracoralla and 
Hexacoralla can no longer be recognized as 
natural assemblages, since all the known exist- 
ing septal types found in the former are preva- 
lent also in the latter. According to the author’s 
new classification the. Madreporaria, recent and 
fossil, fall into two great subdivisions: the 
Zaphrentoid families or Madreporaria Haplo- 
phracta, characterized by the simple structure 
of the septa, and comprising the Pocilloporide, 
Oculinidze, Stylinidze, Amphiastreidee, Tur- 
binolidz, Madreporidee, and Zaphrentids ; and 
the Cyathophylloidean families or Madreporaria 
Pollaplophracta, in which the septal type is very 
complicated, owing to many pleatings of the 
septal invagination, and comprising the Cyatho- 
phyllids, Astreide, Fungide, Cystiphyllide, 
and Eupsammide. The Poritidee are regarded 
as an aberrant family of the Zaphrentoid group. 
It is interesting to note that both of these types 
date back in time to the paleozoic epoch, and 
show the error of the view, expressed by the 
older classification, that the corals of that period 
ceased to exist and a new population came into 
being with the dawn of triassic times. 

Water and its Purification: a Handbook for 
the Use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, 
and others interested in Water Supply. By 
Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son.)—Few books fulfil the promise of their 
title. page so thoroughly as does this little work, 
and it is to be hoped that it will find its way into 
the hands of all those for whose use it has been 
written. Mr. Rideal deals pretty fully with the 
whole question of water supply, beginning with 
the spring—indeed, with the rain which feeds 
the spring - and ending with the domestic filter. 
He describes the different kinds of water, the 
character and source of the impurities which may 
contaminate it, and the various meaus of dis- 
tribution, storage, and filtration, giving on the 
last-named points much sound advice illustrated by 
concrete examples. Considerable space is devoted 
to the subject of water analysis, both chemical 
and bacteriological, and the tables and data will 
be useful, if only in helping to explain the 
too-often hidden meaning of the professional 
analyst’s report upon the potability of any 
given water. The amateur chemist is warned— 
very seasonably—of the danger of relying ‘‘ upon 
so-called rough-and-ready tests for forming an 
opinion upon the purity of a doubtful water,” a 
matter in which a little science may easily become 
a dangerous thing. The chapter entitled *‘ Puri- 
fication on a Large Scale” is especially interest- 
ing. The ‘‘clean and sterilized sand,” which 
until lately was almost universally held to be the 





purifying agent in the usual sand filter-beds, is 
shown to do no more than prevent the passage 
of gross suspended particles :— 

“On the surface of a sand filter-bed a kind of 

slime, composed of vey | divided clay, the absorbant 
power of which is well known. is formed. A filtered 
mass of bacilli and streptococci, entangled in a 
gelatinous layer of zoogle@a colonies of micrococei 
together with a number of alge and other golid 
bodies, accumulate in this cultivation bed on the 
surface of the sand filter, and it is here that the 
main purification of the water takes place. A sand 
filter does not, therefore, attain its maximum 
efficiency until this jelly layer has been produced 
but when once formed the purification proceeds by 
the action of the nitrifying organisms immediately 
below this film for an indefinite period. When such 
a filter becomes clogged, and the flow of water too 
scanty, it is necessary to skim off the surface layer 
and prepare a fresh coating of sand, which requires 
several days before it again regaius its activity...... 
In order to save time, it is customary in some 
places—io Berlin, for example —to hasten the 
formation of the upper active layer by spreading 
over the surface of the filter some of the top sand 
which has been scraped off at a previous cleaning, 
and such sand is known as ‘ripe’ sand.”’ 
An account of the management of different 
forms of filter-beds follows. Passing to house- 
hold filtration, Mr. Rideal reminds us of the 
old-fashioned charcoal filter, which used to stand 
in so many dining-rooms, collecting dust, and 
not only letting disease germs through, but 
forming a perfect breeding-ground for bacteria. 
It has, fortunately, gone out of fashion ; but 
those who do not feel inclined to trust entirely 
to the ‘‘ bacilli and streptococci” of the filter- 
beds will be grateful to Mr. Rideal for his very 
full and clear discussion of the means by which 
their action may be supplemented. There 
seems no doubt that the only satisfactory filter 
for domestic use is the Pasteur-Chamberland. 
A filter requiring daily sterilization, like the 
Berkefeld form, is quite outside the range 
of practical housekeeping. The section on 
‘*Softening of Water” is eminently practical. 
Mr. Rideal goes into the question of the cause 
and prevention of boiler-crust, and sums up 
strongly against the use within the boiler of 
means, whether chemical or mechanical, for pre- 
venting its formation, and in favour of the 
softening of water before use. The directions 
which he gives for doing so should be useful to 
manufacturers and householders alike, for he 
has evidently made an exhaustive study of the 
subject. The general reader will be amused to 
learn that since Glasgow has been supplied with 
Loch Katrine (i.e., soft) water the town is 
‘estimated to save 36,0001. annually in the 
matter of soap.” The book ought certainly to 
find appreciative readers outside the circle of 
‘¢local authorities,” for any intelligent schoolboy 
would delight in the account of ancient and 
modern aqueducts, and in the chapter on springs 
and wells. The illustrations would be more 
useful if the explanations of thein in the text 
were fuller. 


Wild Life of Scotland, by J. H. Crawford 
(Macqueen), is the work of one who is, he tells 
us, ‘‘touched with a passion fr wild nature,” 
and confesses ‘‘ to a special interest in whatever 
lives beyond enclosures, and has not been 
spoiled by that form of taming known as pre- 
serving.” From his many visits to the moors, 
burns, rivers, and the coasts, he has ‘‘ chosen 
out representative experiences, dropped down, 
here and there, on likely places”; the result 
being given in sixteen chapters, agreeably 
written, and indicating a real appreciation of 
outdoor life, though sometimes a little weak 
in naturalhistory. Such a passage as ‘‘ Among 
the night-hawks, the short-eared owl,” &c., 18 
rather a shock ; while to speak of the ‘‘ heavy 
horizontal flight ” of the partridge does not alto- 
gether coincide with our experience, especially 
last autumn, when a little more ‘‘ enduring 
heaviness” would have brought joy in the 
evening on counting the bag. It is sad to 


learn that the bass ‘‘is a foul feeder,” for, 
according to ‘John Bickerdyke,” small fry of 
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slmost any kind, marine insects, and _ sand- 
yorms form its staple diet, and it is the gamest 
of sea-fish at a fly. If ‘‘the thrifty Swedes” 
really do find ‘‘a convenient substitute for 
hens’ eggs” in those of the dog-fish, the hint is, 
as the author says, worth considering in this 
country. A little more care might have been 
bestowed on revision: ‘‘Gunther” (p. 105) is 
meant for Dr. Giinther ; ‘‘ Lord Campbell ” is 
intended for Lord Colin Campbell, once in 
H.MS. Challenger ; and Prof. Newton, who is 
uoted with reference to a supposed hybrid 
between ptarmigan and red grouse, will hardly 
recognize himself as Newman. Allowing for these 
and some other drawbacks, the book can be 
recommended, and it is rather prettily illus- 
trated by Mr. John Williamson. 








PROF. VICTOR MEYER. 


Tuts distinguished chemist, whose death oc- 
curred last Sunday at Heidelberg, was born in 
Berlin on September 8th, 1848. At an early age 
he was appointed professor at the Polytechnic at 
Stuttgart, and he afterwards removed succes- 
sively to Zurich, Gottingen, and Heidelberg. 
Not only was he the author of numerous original 
researches in organic chemistry, but was also a 
contributor to chemical physics, especially by 
improvements in the determination of vapour 
densities. Among his writings in recent years 
may be mentioned his ‘Chemische Probleme 
der Gegenwart ’; his ‘ Ergebnisse und Zeile der 
stereochemischen Forschung’; and his ‘ Aus 
Natur und Wissenschaft.’ He was also the 
author, with Jacobson, of a recent ‘ Lehrbuch 
der organischen Chemie.’ 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


We have received the fifth number of the 
current volume of the Memorie della Sucieta 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. It contains notes 
by the editor, Prof. Tacchini, on the solar 
spots, faculee, and protuberances (all classes of 
phenomena showing continued diminution) ob- 
served at Rome during the second quarter of 
| the present year, and a continuation of the 
| spectroscopic diagrams of the sun’s limb to the 
end of 1895. 

The Report of the Director of the Bidston 
Observatory, Liverpool, for 1896, shows that its 
energies have been chiefly devoted to meteoro- 
logy; but the transit instrument has_ been 
regularly used for determination of time, and 
the comets of the year were observed with the 
equatorial. The weather, Mr. Plummer remarks, 
has not on the whole been favourable for astro- 
nomical observations. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have specu- 
lated in vain respecting the source of the name 
Ornamenta, mentioned in the Athencewm of the 
3rd ult. as that lately given to the small planet, 
No. 350, discovered by M. Charlois at Nice on 
December 14th, 1892. We are now able to 
inform them that it is intended to be in memory 
of the Dutch navigator Hornemann, whose 
daughter is one of the most zealous members of 
the Société Astronomique of France. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Albert Marth, for many years a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, to the publications 
of which he contributed a large number of valu- 
able papers, particularly ephemerides for the 
satellites of the planets, and for physical ob- 
servations of Mars and Jupiter. Mr. Marth 
was born at Colberg, in Pomerania, on May 5th, 
1828, but came to England after he had com- 
pleted his studies at Berlin and Kénigsberg, 
and was connected with the observatories at 
Regent’s Park and Durham, afterwards assisting 
Lassell with his nebular and other observations 

at Malta. He discovered the small planet 
| Amphitrite, No. 29, at Mr. Bishop’s observa- 
| tory in 1854. During the last nine years of his 
life he had been in charge of Col. Cooper’s 
| Observatory at Markree Castle, co. Sligo; but 
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his health had been failing, and he died some- 
what suddenly whilst on a visit to his native 
country. 








Science Gossip. 

Tue eighth International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress, which opens this day (Saturday) at 
Brussels, will last till the 19th inst. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the General 
Pharmaceutical Society of Belgium will be cele- 
brated at the same time. 

AN International Congress on Tuberculosis is 
to be held in the July of next year at Paris. 
M. Nocard is expected to act as president. 

A MONUMENT has just been erected at Frank- 
fort in memory of the physicist Thomas Sam. 
von Simmering, the inventor of the galvanic 
telegraph. He was born in 1775 at Thorn, but 
spent most of his life at Frankfort, where he 
died in 1830. 








FINE ARTS 
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The Collection of Miniatures in Montagu House. 

(Privately printed.) 

Ir is an open secret that the initials ‘‘ A. M.” 
at the foot of the brief preface to the hand- 
somely printed quarto before us are those 
of Mr. Andrew McKay the elder, long a 
leading member of the renowned firm of 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. The Duke of 
Buccleuch’s collection, which is thus for the 
first time completely catalogued, was during 
many years in the special charge of the 
Pall Mall house, and Mr. McKay, naturally 
enough, availed himself to the full of 
his favourable opportunities for study- 
ing it. It contains works of excep- 
tional historic interest, several of them in- 
herited from the Duchess of Montagu; 
but it was Walter Francis, fifth Duke 
of Buccleuch, who, by means of pur- 
chases judiciously made under good advice, 
added most to the gathering. Mr. McKay 
rightly claims that it comprises a large 
and varied series of portraits of remark- 
able persons of nearly every European 
country from the time of Henry VIII. to 
that of George 1V., and contains fine ex- 
amples, in good preservation, of the works 
of the greatest miniaturists, both English 
and foreign. It is especially rich in 
Hilliards, Coopers, and in specimens by 
both the Olivers and Hoskins, while of 
King Charles’s miniatures the instances are 
first rate, and their number is unusually 
large. 

Unusually large, too, is the collection as 
a whole; indeed, taking it altogether, it is 
not inferior to that at Windsor, except, 
perhaps, as concerns historical portraits 
whose provenance is ascertained. Mr. 
McKay does not mention the exact number 
of the portraits in the Montagu House col- 
lection, but they amount to about seven 
hundred, nearly every one of which is in 
excellent condition. The successive owners 
of the collection have been only too well 
aware of the troubles which attend ill- 
advised attempts at ‘‘restoration,” and 
accordingly very little of that sort has been 
done. 

Mr. McKay felt himself compelled, we 
suppose, to describe the miniatures according 
to their positions in the gallery at Whitehall, 
in the Drawing-Room adjoining, in the 
Duchess’s Sitting-Room, in the Cabinet, 





and so on. With each section con- 


taining a series of frames a new sequence 
of frames begins, and in each frame 
a fresh series of numbers. The result is 
a little confusing; but it is difficult to see 
how it could have been avoided. Rigid 
historical order was, though desirable, quite 
out of the question. Besides, a sort of 
chronological order is obtainable by means 
of the copious index of names at the end 
of the volume and the biographical list of 
artists which precedes it. The only im- 
provement we can suggest is that to the 
names in the list should be attached refer- 
ences to the works described in the body of 
the book. The student could thus get at all 
the Hilliards, Olivers, Hoskinses, Cosways, 
and Coopers in the most direct way, which, 
as it is, is by no means an easy thing to do. 

Our cataloguer appends to each of his 
entries a descriptive note, but, unluckily, no 
measurements nor memoranda upon the 
shape and condition of the picture. Many 
of the notes are tersely biographical, and 
perhaps more details might have been given 
—for instance, in the account of the contents 
of the box in the West Drawing-Room, 
which contains miniatures of the Protector 
Oliver and others of his family by S. 
Cooper. The miniature of Cromwell is 
that of which Dallaway (not Dallas, as 
Mr. McKay says) wrote to the effect that, 
in the intervals between the sittings, the 
artist occupied himself in making a copy 
of the original as he proceeded. It was, 
the often repeated story says, at Hampton 
Court that one day, while thus engaged, 
the miniaturist failed to hear the step 
of Oliver upon the carpet behind him, 
when suddenly a hand came over his 
shoulder, and a strident voice exclaimed, 
‘“No, no! none of that, Master Cooper,” 
and the portraits were angrily taken 
from him, to remain unfinished till this 
day. It seems that they were never 
returned ; but in course of time the duke’s 
miniature came, through Mrs. Claypole, to 
a member of the Frankland family of 
Chichester, whose representative sold it to 
Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., and from them it 
passed to the then Duke of Buccleuch, who 
lent it to the Academy in 1879, Case K 2. 
In the possession of the late Mr. Edwin H. 
Lawrence, and lent by him to the Burling- 
ton Club in 1889, Case xxiii. 1, was an 
admirable miniature of the Protector, 
which, being exactly like the Claypole- 
Frankland work, and in precisely the 
same stage of incompleteness, is supposed 
to be the other version which the Protector 
captured. In May, 1892, Mr. Lawrence’s 
portrait was sold at Christie’s for 681. 5s. 
It should be added that several unfinished 
Cromwells by Cooper are known to exist, 
besides finished ones; but the genuineness 
of some of these is debatable. Cooper, 
to whose hand we owe the best portraits 
of Oliver (not excepting even the perfectly 
authentic death mask), was probably often 
occupied in repeating from memory the 
lineaments of Oliver, and thus the genuine 
versions may be subsequent to Cromwell’s 
death. This miniature of the duke’s is 
as fine a specimen of style as it could 
be. A few years ago Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Co. published an etching from it, 
which we praised at the time. As 
Mr. McKay does not omit to record 





anecdotes that associate the miniatures 
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with their subjects, and sometimes go far 
towards recalling to life the belles 
and beaux of other days than ours, 
he might have reminded his readers, in 
connexion with Prince Eugéne’s portrait, 
Frame J, No. 1, that that great com- 
mander was one of the first in modern 
times to form a large collection of por- 
traits, including miniatures. The house 
of Colnaghi has been fortunate in bring- 
ing into notice anew several lost treasures, 
as the reader will discover on perusing 
the above note on Cromwell’s portrait by 
Cooper and the history of the eight minia- 
tures (Frame C, 8) in a frame, works of 
Hoskins, J. Oliver, A. More, N. Hilliard, and 
others, which, if we may trust ‘‘ Vertue’s” 
(Vanderdoort’s) catalogue of King Charles’s 
pictures, must have been in that monarch’s 
possession, and have disappeared after his 
execution. They remained out of sight till 
about 1860, when a frame-maker took them 
to Pall Mall and sold them to the firm, but 
declined to give any history of them. ‘‘ He 
had,” he said, “purchased them from a 
friend.” The king’s brand is on the back. 
We recorded the circumstance at the time. 
Mr. McKay himself bought of a very poor 
person Frame ©, 6, which is a fine minia- 
ture of Henry VIII. ascribed to Holbein, 
and is in a case, on the lid of which are the 
royal arms. A certain number of “ literals” 
disfigure this book. 








THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. XIX. (Bemrose 
& Sons.)—In the early years of the last century 
Ashover ought to have been proud of its parish 
clerk. His name was Titus Wheatcroft. He 
was evidently a man of some education and 
much intelligence, a poet in a small way too. 
He possessed what was for those days a con- 
siderable collection of books. It consisted of 
383 volumes—far more, if we are not mistaken, 
than were to be found in the library of many 
a Derbyshire squire when George I. was king. 
The editor of the Journal has had before him 
some of Wheatcroft’s papers and among them 
has found a catalogue of his books. There were 
no great rarities among them, but there were 
several manuscripts of his own writing, which 
if they still exist cannot but prove of interest. 
Mr. Kerry also gives us several memoranda by 
Wheatcroft concerning the parish and those who 
dwelt there which will be of service to the 
future local historian. We are, for instance, 
glad to have the names of the twenty-two 
places which were viewed when the people 
made their yearly perambulation on Holy 
Thursday. Three of them are spoken of as 
crosses. These were Highfield Cross, Chuck 
Thorn Cross, and Crich Cross. Are we to 
suppose these crosses existed in Wheatcroft’s 
time? Every student of local records knows 
that crosses were very frequently used as 
boundary marks in an earlier time, but nearly 
all of them have perished long ago, and in most 
cases their names even have been forgotten. 
One of the halting-places bore the name of ‘‘ the 
Seven Brethren.” Mr. Kerry suggests that this 
may mean seven trees or stones. We incline to 
the latter opinion. There may well have been 
in those days the remains of a stone circle on 
the spot. The list of graves of the families 


which had their burial-places in Ashover Church- 
yard is valuable, for in many cases we may 
be sure no stones would be erected, and when 
this was done time or violence has in most 
cases swept them away. The main importance, 
however, consists in a series of local place- 
names, many of which are now forgotten; 





among them are Doho Lane, Spite - Winter, 
Pecklant, and Dicklant, of none of which shall 
we venture on an interpretation. There was, 
too, a place in the parish called Cold Arbour. 
Cold Harbour, as it is usually spelt, is a name 
found in many parts of England which has been 
the subject of no little speculation and con- 
troversy. In the lists which have from time to 
time appeared we do not call to mind that this 
Ashover Cold Arbour has been included. Mr. 
Kerry thinks there may have been a barrow in 
the churchyard because Wheatcroft records that 
‘* Old Richard Brelsford and his wife are buried 
on the top of the hillock.” We have seen so 
many churchyards which are very uneven that 
we do not think any conclusion can be come to 
from this entry ; it is not, however, at all im- 
probable. We know many churchyards which 
have certainly been used for pre-Christian inter- 
ments. Inan Eastern shire there [are five or 
six within a radius of ten miles where hardly a 
grave can be dug without fragments of funereal 
pottery being thrown out. The Ashover clerk 
has preserved a copy of a licence granted by 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London, in 1686 
to the wife of his brother Leo to act 
as a midwife. Such licences were granted 
by episcopal authority from an early period, 
and continued in use till long after the 
Reformation; copies ought to exist among the 
records of all the old dioceses, but we do not 
remember ever seeing the form in print before. 
Many of the provisions are interesting. One is 
that the holder of the licence shall not permit 
any one to ‘baptize any child by any Latin 
service or prayers other than are appointed by 
the laws of the Church of England.” Another 
directs that she ‘‘ shall not use or exercise any 
manner of witchcraft, charm, sorcery, invoca- 
tion, or other prayers than such as may stand 
with God’s laws and the king’s.” It appears 
from an official document issued by Archbishop 
Grindal in 1576 that charms, unlawful prayers, 
and invocations were woat to be employed by 
midwives in the exercise of their duties. Mr. 
Kerry has also contributed an_ interesting 
paper on wayside interments. These were in 
former times far more frequent than is com- 
monly thought. Parish registers occasionally 
mention the burial of suicides, but so far as our 
experience goes this is the exception rather 
than the rule. Suicides may not have been 
relatively so common in former days as they 
are now, though this is open to question; but 
we must bear in mind that the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury, ‘‘ temporary insanity,” now 
almost universal, was far from common in 
former days, and, furthermore, there seems no 
reason for believing that the clergy found them- 
selves bound to give burial in the churchyard to 
a body on which such a verdict had been passed. 
The rubric in the Book of Common Prayer 
seems to order that all who lay violent hands 
on themselves shall be deprived of the rites of 
the Church. It is only about seventy-five years 
since the old immemorial custom was abolished | 
by statute. In the Middle Ages it is probable, 
though we know no direct evidence on the point, 
that persons dying under sentence of excom- 
munication were often buried by the roadside. 
The Rev. Henry Barber has communicated a 
useful paper on the ‘ Etymologies of Derbyshire 
Place-Names.’ As he gives the spelling of 
Domesday Book in those instances where the 
places he has tried to illustrate occur in that 
record, the reader has a means of testing his 
conclusions. The work has certainly been per- 
formed with care, and there is none of the wild 
uesswork with which we are but too familiar, 
ut we cannot accept all his conclusions. The 
Rev. W. H. Painter is an enthusiastic botanist. 





In his ‘ Botanical Walks round Derby’ he has 
shown how very interesting a country stroll 
may be made, if we but have intelligence enough | 
to observe accurately. It does not require 
the power to write picturesquely which was 


‘possessed by Richard Jefferies to make an ! 


account of local plants interesting. Derbyshire 
seems to be very rich in brambles ; Mr. Painter 
has been so fortunate as to discover near Repton 
a specimen of the Rubus saxicolus, which has 
never hitherto been found in Derbyshire, 


Several of the papers in The Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Archeological Journal for January. 
April, July, 1896 (Reading, Slaughter), are not 
of much interest. Some also are far too short 
but there are others which show no little 
research, and are consequently well worthy of 
attention. The paper on ‘The Discovery of an 
Ancient Cemetery at Reading,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Stevens, belongs to the last class. It is very 
carefully prepared, and we believe containg 
several things which will be new to nearly 
every reader. Of this, however, we cannot be 
quite certain as some of the earlier discoveries 
have already been published. Mr. Stevens has 
given here ‘‘a condensed summary of the chief 
objects of interest brought to light during the 
excavations.” The discoveries, we gather, have 
extended over a considerable time, as they have 
been made in digging foundations for buildings, 
a work which does not seem to have gone on 
very rapidly. The skeletons were found to lie 
at three levels, and what strikes one as strange, 
those in the lowest tier were buried east and 
west, after the Christian manner, while those 
in the upper levels were found lying in various 
directions. Does this indicate that those which 
occupied the bottom stratum were Christians 
and that their successors were heathens? The 
matter is certainly worthy of consideration, 
One of the graves contained, under the left 
shoulder of the skeleton, some fragments of 
metal which Mr. Stevens regards as pewter; 
when these bits were readjusted they formed 
what the writer calls ‘‘a rude coftinplate.” On 
this were engraved three crosses; they are 
merely linear, made, as it seems, by a single 
stroke of the graving tool. Mr. Stevens thinks 
we have here a Christian interment. We shall 
certainly not contradict him, but it should 
never be forgotten that the figure of the cross 
was often used for mere ornament, without a 
thought of religious symbolism. The most 
interesting discovery thus far made was the 
skeleton of a woman :— 

“The right arm bone (humerus) was found 
encased at its centre in two half-circle plates of 
copper, which surrounded the arm and rope 
each other at their edges. The bone had been 
extensively diseased during life (necrosis), and the 
adjacent tissues must have been in a state of 
ulceration ; and these plates had evidently been 
applied as a protection to the arm, and to contain 
dressings. The remedial agent was found to be 
a small mass of leaves, which had. most likely been 
used as a poultice. By the aid of a strong micro- 
scope the leaves were found to be those of ivy.” 
Mr. Stevens gives instances of the medical use 
of ivy from the days of Pliny to the seven- 
teenth century. We have heard that it yet 
holds its place in the folk-medicine of the 
Southern counties. Lady Verney has con- 
tributed a paper entitled ‘The Wooing and 
Wedding of Mary Denton, 1559-1660.’ It is 
compiled from MSS. at Claydon House. Those 
who have read the Verney memoirs will be 
sure that they will find Mary Denton’s story 
well told. Mary Denton’s sister Susannah had 
married Mr. Robert Townsend, a clergyman ; 
he had a younger brother named John, who 
was a merchant and alderman at Oxford, a man 
who was, we gather, in a good position of life. 
Sir Ralph Verney was Mary’s guardian. The 
times had changed for the better for Sir Ralph ; 
he was now once more in his old home at 
Claydon, and, as was the custom in those days, 
it was his duty to do what he could to arrange 
a suitable marriage for his ward. How or when 
the couple first met is not clear. We gather 


from a letter written by Robert Townsend to 


Sir Ralph that he was in favour of the match, 
but, with a prudence seldom wanting among 
respectable people in those days who were not 
in some way or other directly concerned in the 
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matter, he walked warily. He concludes his 
letter, after speaking very highly of John :— 
“This is all I have at present to impart, only give 
me leave to say this, as to my own particular, and I 
cay it in the presence of God, I had much rather my 
hands were off than sett to one Letter to promote 
this match. But I confidently beleeve, if they meet, 
they may live with much content and comfortable 
together.” 
As Lady Verney points out, the Civil War had 
done much to unsettle men’s minds and to raise 
the profession of arms to a high place in the 
imagination, if not in the understanding, of 
contemporaries. It was thought much below 
the dignity of a young lady of quality if she 
allied herself with a clergyman, a doctor, or a 
merchant. Betty Verney writes sarcastically 
regarding Mary Denton’s marriage. ‘‘I wish 
my Cusan Mary Denton much joy of hur 
marig,” she says, ‘‘and am confident if shee 
had not been veri umbil minded, shee would 
not have had a shoppkeeper in aney plas but 
London, espesially haveing a fortin to live mor 
lick hur self then I thinck shee wil doo as his 
Wif.” Itis interesting to observe the distinc- 
tion this aristocratic young lady draws between 
the traders of London and those of provincial 
towns. Sir Ralph Verney, on whom the re- 
sponsibility lay, was a man of business not likely 
to reject a substantial suitor of good character. 
It was clearly a love-match on the part of the 
young people; but the bride seems to have been 
by no means deficient in business-like habits. 
We do not doubt that she made her husband a 
good wife. Lady Verney has not beenable to trace 
her career beyond the day of her marriage—the 
3rd of January, 1660. All her friends were or had 
become Royalists. It is easy to picture herdelight 
at witnessing the rejoicings which took place at 
the Restoration. We wish she had written to 
her guardian an account of what she saw and 
heard. The ‘Study of a Carved Corbel in 
Ewelme Church,’ by Miss Margaret L. Huggins, 
isalearned and well-arranged paper. She believes 
it to represent Edward III., and has produced 
much evidence in support of her conclusion. 
We are unwilling to give any opinion regarding 
this individual head, which we have never seen. 
We think, however, it is pretty certain that the 
greater number of the heads we find sculptured 
on corbels are fancy portraits representing no 
one in particular. 


Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. 
Vol. VI. Part II. New Series. (Colchester, 
Wiles & Son.)—The additions to Newcourt’s 
‘Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Londinense,’ 
compiled by Mr. J. OC. C. Smith, add a 
good deal of importance to our knowledge of 
many of the parishes in the London divcese. 
The portion at present printed includes only 
the first two letters of the alphabet. We trust 
it may be continued to the end. Though every 
one of these notes is useful, we need hardly say 
that no one except a very enthusiastic antiquary 
will read them through consecutively. There 
are, however, some things among them well 
worthy of note. For example, John Kynges- 
man, a yeoman who made his will in 1513, 
desired to be buried in the church of Althorne, 
and bequeathed a sum of money ‘‘to the 
makinge of a Tabernacle of Kynge Harry to 
stonde in the North Wyndowe.” ‘This is an 
interesting example of the religious honour paid 
to King Henry VI. It is noteworthy that he 
is not spoken of as a saint. Though never 
canonized by official process, he was certainly 
regarded as such in many widely separated parts 
of England. Miracles were said to have occurred 
at his grave, and little leaden signs were given 
to pilgrims as memorials of their visit. A prayer 
to the royal ‘‘martyr” has come down to us 
in which his merits are spoken of in terms 
like those used regarding persons who have a 
recognized place in the calendar. The hymn, 
too, in his honour beginning 

Salve miles preciose, 


must have been intended for use in public 
worship. There is a portrait of the king in 
Eye Church, Suffolk, in which the head is 
encircled bya nimbus. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting existing memorial—if, indeed, it does 
now exist — of the honours paid to Henry 
is a picture in which his sufferings are con- 
trasted with those of Job. An engraving of it 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Maaazine upwards 
of a century ago. The will of Hugh Payne, 
gent., executed in 1543, shows the disturbed 
state of public feeling at the time. The testator 
desires to be buried in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
‘if it please god and the king that the same 
churche may still contynue and stande with 
goddis service.” Mr. H. ©. Malden con- 
tributes a second instalment of old Essex wills, 
for which we are grateful. Ralph Busby, Vicar 
of Great Baddow, made his will in 1492. Among 
other bequests he leaves to Ralph Haynes a 
book called ‘ Pars Oculi.’ Mr. Malden says in 
regard to this passage, ‘‘ One wonders of what 
his library consisted that he should leave Ralph 
Haynes the book mentioned ; possibly Haynes 
was a medical student.” Mr. Malden evidently 
thinks that this was a work relating to the 
human eye, but he is mistaken: it was a theo- 
logical treatise by William de Pagula, Vicar of 
Winkfield, near Windsor. He wrote ‘Oculus 
Sacerdotis ’ in three books, of which the second 
is called ‘‘ Dexter” and the third ‘‘ Sinister 
Pars Oculi.” It was one of these volumes, 
there can be no doubt, which belonged to the 
Vicar of Great Baddow. There are several 
manuscript copies of this work in the Bodleian 
Library. We cannot ascertain that it ever 
found its way into print. Sir John Newys, 
Vicar of Tyllyngham, made his will in 1491. 
He left small sums to four lights burning 
in the church, and to Our Lady of Pity 
two shillings. This was the name by which 
in England the Pieta was commonly known. 
Very few examples have come down to our 
time, but they are so constantly mentioned in 
old documents that it seems probable that in 
the latter days of the mediseval Church they 
were very common. Examples yet remain in 
Battlefield Church, Shropshire, and Beardsall, 
near Derby ; there is, too, a small one, much 





weather-worn, over the arch of the porch of 
Glentham Church, Lincolnshire. The same 
subject is represented on the monumental brass 
of Andrew Evyngar in the church of Allhallows, 
Barking. One Scotch example is known. It is 
preserved in the Banff Museum; both the figures 
are headless. Sir John Newys also left to Sir 
Richard Mortymer, a priest, his long gown of 
‘* wusterdeviles.” There is a mistake here either 
in the transcript or in the correction of the 
press. This must be pointed out, or we shall 
be having another ghost-word added to the lan- 
guage. What is meant is mustardeviliers. It 
was a kind of cloth manufactured at Monti- 
villiers, a place near Harfleur. The Latin name 
is Monasterium Villare, from which this strange 
English word has been formed. Ina paper on 
‘Some Essex Manuscripts’ Mr. W. C. Waller 
prints and annotates two highly curious 
indulgences. 








THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT DORCHESTER. 


Il. 
On August 4th the members of the Institute 
and their friends visited Wareham, a town of 
importance in Saxon days, but now consider- 
ably decayed. The great earth ramparts which 
enclose it on the north, west, and east sides 
form, with the river Frome on the south, a Jarge 
rectangle about six hundred yards square. The 
old, disused church of St. Martin was first in- 
spected. Although the traces are not at first 
sight obvious, under the guidance of the Rev. 
Selwyn Blackett (Rector of Wareham) it soon 
became manifest that this was a Saxon church 


larly like the church of Deerhurst. For its 
preservation he recommended careful under- 
pinning to the level of the adjacent road cutting 
at the west end, but no further repairs. 
A considerable tract of the walls or ramparts 
was then traversed. Here at several points 
animated discussions occurred, in which Sir 
Henry Howorth, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. 
Cunnington, and several others took part. Prof. 
Dawkins compared the ramparts to the irregu- 
larly rectangular ones of Silchester prior to the 
Roman occupation. All the best opinions ex- 
pressed pointed to the pre-Roman origin of 
the works, but probably of the late iron times. 
Mr. Cunnington’s idea, however, that the 
Romans never held Wareham, was not accepted, 
and it is disproved by the large number of 
Roman remains brought to light within the 
area. Wareham in its flourishing times had 
eight churches, but there is only one now in 
regular use, namely, the large church of St. 
Mary. It is full of interest, and the time for 
its examination seemed far too brief. The 
sexagonal leaden font, of thirteenth century 
workmanship, attracted considerable attention. 
The church has been over-restored, and the 
east end of the north aisle inappropriately chosen 
as a place for sticking in a variety of objects. 
Here may be noted in the centre of the wall 
the projecting drains of a double piscina. 
Above it is a large circular opening of Norman 
mouldings. This at first sight looks a puzzle, 
but it really is a foolish and most misleading 
arrangement of a number of moulded stones 
brought from various places, which probably 
had formed part of Norman clearstory windows. 
A small mutilated rood is also built in here. 
It has been perversely removed from over a 
doorway in the middle of the north aisle. 











Here, too, are some pre-Norman inscribed 
stones, the meaning of which scarcely seems 
to have yet been elucidated. 

From Wareham the party proceeded to 
Corfe Castle. The stirring and well-known his- 
torical incidents associated with this dignified 
ruin were well set out by the Rev. O. L. 
Mansel. The members were much helped toa 
due understanding of it by the reproduction 
in their programme of the plan made by Ralph 
Treswell in 1586. At that time the castle and 
manor were in the possession of Elizabeth’s 
favourite Sir Christopher Hatton, who was 
the last to add to or alter the buildings. A 
brisk controversy took place as to some herring- 
bone work being of Saxon date. Mr. Bond, 
in his work on the castle, and local anti- 
quaries have chosen to consider this as one 
side of the wall of a chapel where Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, preached. Dr. Cox 
pointed out that there was nothing necessarily 
Saxon about herring-bone work, and that there 
was apparently no trace of a chapel or of any- 
thing pre-Norman. This view seemed to find 
general acceptance. 

In the evening the Historical Section was 
opened by Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., in a 
singularly able and humorous, though at times 
discursive address on ‘The True Methods of 
writing History.’ He pleaded for reference to 
first authorities, as, for instance, the writings 
of Bede in preference to the often faulty ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle.’ He was severe in his con- 
demnation of the picturesque but careless styles 
of such historians as Freeman and Green, and 
rightly held up the recent historical work of 
Mr. Wylie as an example of abundant reference 
and of interesting weaving together of shreds and 
patches. The large audience were amused at 
his occasional slashing attacks both on past and 
recent reputations. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
termed ‘‘that glorified pirate,” whilst Dr. 
Guest’s laborious disquisitions as to the gentes 
fabulose alleged to be the founders of the Eng- 
lish nation was set side by side with the ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland. Prof. Boyd 


Dawkins in proposing a vote of thanks defended 





in its main outlines. This view was confirmed 





Rex Henrice generose, 





by Mr. Micklethwaite, who said it was singu- 


with some warmth both Mr. Freeman and 
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Mr. Green, whilst Dr. Cox in seconding the vote 
pointed out that the methods of both those 
historians would be different if they could live 
again, as so many more storehouses of informa- 
tion were now open and properly marshalled. 

On August 5th a long drive of twenty miles 
to Sherborne was undertaken. The party pro- 
ceeded first to the old dismantled castle, built 
by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, in the reign of 
Stephen. A series of clear and brief addresses 
descriptive of the different parts of the building 
were given by Mr. W. B. Wildman, a local 
historian, though his methods were a little too 
rapid. The castle was dismantled during the 
great Civil War, and part of its materials was 
used to build wings to the neighbouring Eliza- 
bethan house, the seat of Mr. Wingfield Digby. 
The dairy of this house was visited to see, in a 
most unsuitable and badly lighted apartment, 
a remarkably fine Roman pavement moved there 
of recent years from the racecourse. The house 
contains a variety of art treasures, but the 
members were not invited to enter. 

After lunch the noble abbey church received 
special attention, Mr. Wildman again acting as 
guide. There are some remains of Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Early English, and Decorated, but in 
its main features it is a grand example of Per- 
pendicular work, the roofs being unrivalled. 
36,0001. has been spent on its restoration 
between 1848 and 1885. Parts have, of course, 
been overdone and unduly repaired, and monu- 
ments have been removed and otherwise glorified, 
but on the whole (with such a great sum of 
money) a good deal less damage has been done 
than might have been expected. In the Wyke- 
ham Chapel is a monument to Sir John Horsey 
and his son, to whom Henry VIII. gave the 
abbey possessions. The efligies lie side by side. 
Lord Dillon pointed out the many absurdities 
and impossibilities of the armour, and said that 
these were two of the worst and poorest effigies 
of a poor time that he had seen. The large 
monument to John and Joane Lewston in St. 
Katharine’s Chapel was pronounced to be nearly 
as poor. 

The school buildings, with which are incor- 
porated some of the old monastic buildings, 
were next visited under the same guidance. Mr. 
Hilton, the veteran authority on chronograms, 
commented on acorrupt and faulty monogram 
under the arms of Edward VI. In the library 
Mr. Wildman showed the original charter of 
Edward VI. as founder of the school, dated 
March 29th, 1550, and expatiated on the far 
earlier foundation of this well-known school, 
arguing that they could claim for it an antiquity 
far older than the Norman Conquest, namely, 
705 B.c., a slip that caused much amusement. 
Dr. Cox said that it was a great mistake to 
imagine that the old monastery had supported 
the school. Out of an income of 1,2001., it only 
assigned 5]. 2s. 8d. for three exhibitions for 
three scholars. Quoting from Mr. Leach’s 
recent work on ‘English Schools at the Re- 
formation,’ he showed that Edward VI., instead 
of being a great founder of schools, had been 
their great spoiler, some three hundred schools 
being suppressed under him and his father. At 
the death of Protector Somerset, Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, managed to induce the 
Council to re-endow a miserable few of those 
schools that had been robbed, Sherborne being 
the first of the number. Prof. Clark and others 
joined in vigorous denunciation of the school 
and college robbing policy of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

The forenoon of August 6th was occupied by 
the business meeting of the Institute, Lord 
Dillon in the chair. The balance-sheet showed 
that there was a sum of 1601. in hand. The 
invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Lancaster to meet there in 1898 was cordially 
accepted on the motion of Chancellor Ferguson. 

In the afternoon the members proceeded a 
short distance west of the town to the entrenched 


camp of Poundbury. The ramparts enclose an ' 


irregular oblong about 400 ft. from north to 
south, and 1,000 ft. from east to west. Mr. 
Green, the Director of the Institute, gave an 
interesting description of this earthwork, and 
he was followed by the local antiquaries, Messrs. 
Moule and Cunnington. The general opinion 
seemed to be that the camp is late Celtic, and 
was held for a time by the Romans before 
they erected the neighbouring walls of Dor- 
chester. On the north side, above a steep scarp, 
is a grassy ledge level with the area of the 
camp. Mr. Moule’s theory that this is a Celtic 
wheel-carriage road was accepted. 

Maiden Castle, two and a half miles south- 
west, was next reached. This grand and im- 
pressive earthwork, by far the finest that 
England possesses, entirely covers the apex 
of a commanding hill extending in an irregular 
oval over 120 acres. On the north there are 
three tiers of ramparts of immense strength, the 
very steep valla measuring some 80 ft. in depth. 
On the south there are tive lines of entrench- 
ment. The two entrances, east and west, are 
covered by a most ingenious arrangement of 
overlapping lengths of rampart, so that ingress 
and egress is only possible by a most circuitous 
route. The large party made the complete cir- 
cuit of the ramparts, making frequent pauses 
and holding animated discussions, chiefly under 
the guidance of Mr. Cunnington, who, strange 
to say, argued with a courage worthy of a better 
cause that this mighty work was accomplished 
by the Romans de novo. It was undoubtedly 
held by them for a short time, and was very 
likely used as a summer camp now and again 
for the troops at Dorchester ; but, as the Rev. 
Sir Talbot Baker and Dr. Cox pointed out, the 
whole nature of the work was absolutely con- 
trary to anything ever done by the Romans. 
There was probably not one single member of 
the Institute convinced by Mr. Cunnington. It 
is positively pre-Roman, though not long anterior 
to their time, and may have been a great general 
rallying-point to resist the invaders. 

In the evening Dr. Cox opened the Archi- 
tectural Section, taking for his subject ‘The 
Treatment of English Cathedral Churches 
during the Victorian Age.’ The indictment 
was formidable as each cathedral church of the 
two provinces was brought under review. Those 
that seem to have suffered most from restorers 
and spoilers during the Queen’s reign are Dur- 
ham, Chester, Worcester, and Lichfield ; but 
Canterbury, Rochester, and Lincoln have also 
grievously suffered in parts; St. Albans was, 
of course, regarded as an awful warning. The 
special lessons to be learnt from the recent 
Peterborough controversy were pointed out, 
and it was shown that the north gable of 
Peterborough now consists of nineteenth 
century work and thirteenth century stones. 
Dr. Cox advocated the placing of the fabrics 
of our cathedral churches in the hands of a 
commission consisting of three members nomi- 
nated by the President of the Board uf Works, 
and of the President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the President of the Royal Academy, 
and the Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum (or gentlemen nominated by them), 
these commissioners to act in co-operation with 
the chapter of the special cathedral. In the 
discussion that followed the Dean of Wells and 
the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker disagreed with some 
of Dr. Cox’s criticisms, Prof. Clark objected to 
any form of Government interference, whilst 
Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Rice strongly 
supported all the contentions of the paper. 

On August 7th the breaks took the party by 
a beautiful route of eight miles to Abbotsbury, 
opening up a succession of bold land and sea 
views. The church was visited, and its various 
points explained by the Rev. B. Neville. In its 
main features it is a Perpendicular building, and 
has recently undergone a comparatively mild 





and inoffensive restoration. The reredos is a 


good example of a classic reredos, with the 
Commandments painted in the centre, of the 


———— 
year 1751, which seems to be also the date of 
the coved plaster-work ceiling of the chancel, 
There is a good Jacobean pulpit elaborately 
carved. Unfortunately the back and sounding. 
board have been raised a foot by the insertion 
of some new panelling, thus destroying its pro. 
portion. A tale was told, to account for two 
holes in the pulpit, of certain fugitive Cavaliers 
who had taken refuge in the church being fired 
upon by Sir Anthony Cooper and his Round. 
head soldiers; but the holes have not beep 
made by bullets. 

The adjacent abbey grounds and the few 
remains of conventual buildings were then 
visited and puzzled over, no one having appa- 
rently been commissioned to make a study of 
the plan. The great barn, when complete, wag 
a splendid structure and the largest of its kind 
in England. Dr. Cox briefly described jt, 
When perfect it was about three hundred feet 
long, and had twenty-four bays. One half is 
now in use, and the rest in ruins. It is of the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

After luncheon the chapel of St. Katharine, 
on the high ground overlooking the celebrated 
swannery and the Chesil Bank, was visited, 
Mr. Micklethwaite drawing attention to its 
special construction. It is a fifteenth century 
building, 45 ft. by 15 ft., aud built after a massive 
fashion with a stone roof, so as to be almost 
stormproof notwithstanding its exposed situa- 
tion. It is in fairly substantial repair, but a 
general wish was expressed that its windows 
should be reglazed for the sake of preservation. 

On the high downs overlooking the beautiful 
bay the large number of members rested for a 
time, and Prof. Boyd Dawkins (who had been 
absent the day before) was persuaded to give 
some account of the formation of the Chesi} 
Bank, and also to state his views as to the great 
earthwork of Maiden Castle visited the day 
before. As to the latter, he expressly stated 
that its Roman construction was a simple 
impossibility, and that he believed it to be the 
most striking example we possessed of a hill- 
top type of fort constructed in the late Celtic 
or iron age. 

The excursions were resumed on Monday, 
August 9th, when an early start was made 
for Wolfeton House, the residence of Mr. 
Albert Bankes. Mr. Bankes made a most 
eflicient and courteous guide to his own most 
interesting residence, and also to the neigh- 
bouring church of Charminster. At Wolfeton 
House, built by Sir Thomas Trenchard to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century, much 
of the original and handsome domestic work 
remains, notably the gateway, which is 
flanked by large circular towers with conical 
roofs. The drawing-rooms have good plaster 
ceilings covered with an arabesque pattern 
and well-carved massive chimney-pieces. The 
quartered arms of Trenchard and Jurdain are 
repeated in many places. The house abounds in 
historical incidents and legends. The most 
remarkable of these, well told by Mr. Bankes, 
was the visit of Philip, Archduke of Austria 
and King of Castile, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was on his way with a fleet from 
Flanders to Spain, but was driven into Wey- 
mouth by a storm. Sir Thomas Trenchard, 
then high sheriff, invited the king and his 
queen to Wolfeton House. His young cousin 
John Russell, of Kingston Russell, was sent 
for as a good linguist to act as interpreter. 
The young man became a favourite with the 
king, who recommended him to Henry VII. 
He commended himself to Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. The latter gave him a large 
share of the property robbed from the monas- 
teries, with the result that John Russell, a small 
country gentleman, became Earl of Bedford, 
and immediate founder of the Duke of Bedford’s 
family. George III., when at Weymouth, was 
a frequent visitor to this house. 

The church of Charminster aroused much 





interest amongst the Institute members. It 
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has been quite recently carefully restored 
by Mr. Ponting, a restoration that, on 
the whole, was approved. It has a fine 
Jate Perpendicular tower, built by Sir 
Thomas Trenchard. At the east end of the 
south aisle are two small canopied altar-tombs 
of Purbeck marble to the Trenchard family, but 
poth robbed of their brasses. There are con- 
siderable remains of Norman and Transitional 
work, and a good many fragments of wall 

inting, including a peculiarly effective pine- 
apple pattern. Over the chancel arch are 
remains of successive layers of painting. The 
lowest figure subject excited attention, and 
Prof. Clark pointed out that it was clearly the 
not uncommon one of the harrowing of hell. 

A drive of six miles brought the party to 
Cerne, where Mr. Moule first described the 

at abbey barn of fourteenth century date, a 
really fine piece of building of freestone and 
squared flints. The parish church (not very 
remarkable) was described by the vicar, the Rev. 
H. D. Gundry, and the remains of the abbey 
buildings by Mr. Micklethwaite. The chief 
semnant of the latter is a three-storied hand- 
somely enriched low tower, erected by Abbot 
Thomas in 1509. It is usually spoken of as 
the gate-house, but was really only the porch 
or entrance gateway into the abbot’s buildings. 

Most of the party then climbed the steep 
hill to the south of the abbey, to inspect the 
Giant of Cerne, a great nude club-armed figure 
cut in deep outline on the chalk. It extends 
over an acre of ground, and is 180 ft. in length. 
The phallus and other circumstances point to a 
great antiquity. Prof. Boyd Dawkins said that 
the high lands cf that district were thickly 
populated during the bronze age, and that the 
giant probably pertained to that period. 

In the evening the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker gave 
a valuable address on ‘ The House of the Vestals 
in the Forum at Rome, and the Discovery of 
Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Excavation thereof.’ 
This was followed by a highly interesting and im- 
portant account, by the Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill, 
of the discovery just made of a Saxon church at 
Breamore Church, Hants, some four miles from 
Salisbury. Positive proof of its Anglo-Saxon 
origin has become apparent on _ stripping off the 
plaster. The entire shell, 97 ft. by 20ft., is 
pre-Norman. A mutilated large rood, the 
three figures raised in relief in stonework, has 
been brought to light over the entrance under 
the south porch, several small windows in the 
nave, and other details; but by far the most 
valuable discovery is that of an inscription over 
the narrow archway leading into the south 
transept or attached chamber. The inscription 
is cut in the stone, and was found filled up with 
plaster and coloured red. There was also a 
red line above and below the letters. The fol- 
lowing is an exact reproduction of the lettering : 





Anglo-Saxon experts pronounce the wording 
to be of the early part of the eleventh century. 
Mr. Hill considered that it could be best Eng- 
lished ‘* Here becomes manifest the covenant 
to thee,” and that the inscription denoted the 
fulfilment of some church-building vow. 
Tuesday, August 10th, was the last day of 
the general meeting. The well-filled carriages 
left early for Piddletown, where Mr. E. Doran 
Webb described the church, and Lord Dillon 
the fine series of Martin effigies in the Athel- 
hampton aisle of the south transept. Athel- 
hampton Hall was visited under the pleasant 
guidance of Mr. Moule. It is the best specimen 
of Tudor domestic architecture in the county. 





It was long the home of the Martin family, and 
is of fifteenth century date, with a later wing. 
The beautiful oriel at the upper end of the hall 
and its curious roof with trefoiled principals 
were much admired. 

The party lunched at Milton, and afterwards 
inspected the restored abbey church, which was 
interestingly described by Mr. Doran Webb. 
Particular attention was given to the elaborate 
four-story tabernacle of fifteenth century work, 
which is fixed high up against the west wall of 
the transept. ‘The summit of the pinnacle top 
is now broken off, but it still measures over 
nine feet in height. It was generally admitted 
that it was used to hold the pyx for the reserved 
sacrament, and used to hang in front of the altar. 
A disastrous proposition is now being strongly 
advocated for ‘‘ restoring” the tabernacle and 
putting it again in front of the high altar. To 
do this would involve practically destroying 
and remaking this valuable old relic of pre- 
Reformation days. The feeling of the Institute 
was strongly against this proposal, as destructive 
and unmeaning. The same circular that advo- 
cates this proposes also to place statues in all 
the fifty or so niches of the great altar screen ! 
Two-thirds of this screen is of Wyatt’s cement, 
and it will certainly tumble to pieces if any such 
attempt be made. 

The final visit of all was made to the manor 
house of Bingham’s Melcombe, a most interest- 
ing Elizabethan house with later additions, and 
with certain parts of far greater age. 

The Dorchester meetings have been an un- 
qualitied success from beginning to end. Lord 
Dillon continues to prove an admirable and ever 
courteous working President; Messrs. Green 
and Mill Stephenson, as Director and Meeting 
Secretary, carried out all the elaborate manage- 
ment without a hitch ; the addresses of General 
Pitt-Rivers, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, and Sir Henry 
Howorth were of first importance; the attend- 
ance at the sectional meetings as well as at 
the excursions has never been surpassed ; the 
district has proved rich almost beyond com- 
pare in every variety of archeological interest ; 
and Dorset has well sustained its reputation for 
giving a kind and hearty welcome to visitors. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Atma Tapema has just finished a 
charming picture, which Englishmen will be 
sorry to learn is destined to cross the Atlantic. 
It is called ‘ Melody,’ and the design, composi- 
tion, colour, and effect, as well as the graceful 
figures and their setting of architecture, sea- 
scape, and landscape, are in keeping with the 
title and its suggestions. The scene is an open 
loggia, between the columns of which the calm 
ocean is visible to the horizon. It is dashed with 
innumerable tints of pearl, blue, and green, 
harmoniously and brilliantly, yet softly blended. 
Summer twilight is just beginning to spread 
over it as well as the green summits and 
the white faces of the cliffs on our right. 
Much space within the columns is occupied 
by a couch covered with a huge white bearskin, 
on which reclines a young lady, dressed in prim- 
rose-yellow and wearing a pale lavender girdle 
of silk, colours which are melodiously blended 
with her rich and glowing flesh tints and 
abundant hair, and which harmonize with the 
surrounding hues of whites and greys and the 
silvery tones. This damsel is lost in a day- 
dream while listening to the music of her com- 
panion, a tall and slender maiden, clad in 
deep rose-colour, who half leans against 
the couch and plays a flute she holds in her 
hands. There is no speculation in the earnest, 
forward gaze of the player’s dark eyes as she 
looks beyond us as we stand in front. Not less 
beautiful than her features, which are of a 
character unusual in Mr. Tadema’s art, is the 
grace of her attitude; and equally admirable 
is her elegant slender form, which is but 
half concealed by her draperies. Looking 





between the columns on our right, we notice 
that the remaining sunlight falls upon the 
copper roof of the house, and gleams 
vividly upon its greens and other metallic 
hues, while the cooler, bluish shadow creeps 
over them and will soon blot them out, and 
cover the lower white facade of the building, 
its parapets and mouldings. Conspicuous 
beauties of this little picture are the well- 
balanced masses of its leading colours and the 
harmonious echoes of its minor tints, adroitly 
distributed as the latter are in the sea, the blue 
sky full of light and declining into purple, the 
more intense blue of the flowers festooned 
between the columns and athwart the openings, 
and lastly, the violet reflections on the panels 
at the side of the openings. In another 
way these colours are repeated by the lady’s 
lavender sash. Thus, and by other means, 
‘ Melody ’ justifies its title. 


TuHE picture by George Morland to which 
we lately referred as having been added to the 
National Gallery has been hung in Room XX., 
and numbered 1497, with the name ‘ Rabbiting.’ 
It is a bequest of Joseph Towers Smith, Esq. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoope have printed 
and published the ‘ Furty-third Report of the 
Department of Science and Art of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, with Appen- 
dices,’ a closely printed octavo volume of nearly 
five hundred pages. The greater part of it defies 
analysis such as our very limited space will 
admit. As to drawing, which is what the 
Department means by ‘‘art,” one of the art 
inspectors writes :— 

“A general complaint in London is that the 
School Board is in some cases encroaching on the 
work done by the South Kensington Schoois, giving 
instruction in Design and work from the Life in 
parishes where ample accommodation for clever 
students exists in the South Kensington classes.” 


What does Mr. T. E. Harrison mean by ‘‘ work 
from the Life”? 


Dr. Woopwarp writes : — 

“T shall be obliged if you will allow me to point 
out that the writer of the appreciative notice of my 
book ‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ is mistaken 
in asserting that the new edition contains 250 pages 
of matter less than the former. The facts are the 
other way. In the first edition the book was com- 
posed of 858 pages; the second, in which the 
volumes are paginated separately, has 1,016. That is, 
there are 158 pages in excess of the number con- 
tained in the first edition, and 408 more than the 
reviewer credits us with. I may add that in the 
second edition about one-third of the whole (letter- 
press and illustrations alike) is entirely new matter. 
As the misstatement may be of some moment to the 
publishers, I shall be glad if it may be corrected.” 


Dr. Woodward is quite right, and we are sorry 
we blundered over the number of pages. 


A FRIEND writes from Church Row, about the 
dangers to which that charming remnant of old 
Hampstead is exposed :— 

‘*I come to you because I know you like and 
admire Hampstead, and because I think you will 
grieve to hear that, notwithstanding the many free 
and unfilled sites all round us here, the hands of 
the destroyer are raised against Church Row, and 
three of the old houses, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are 
threatened with destruction. We know their de- 
struction is impending, and we likewise hear that 
some of the corner houses at the end nearest the 
church are looked upon by a builder who erected a 
group of flats in Frognal. But the old garden round 
No. 2, with its paved paths and, perbaps, a dozen 
trees, are really and immediately threatened, and 
on their sites it is proposed to build tall mansions, 
utterly out of keeping with the rest of the Row, 
and shutting out light and air from all that end of 
the street. Could you help us with a few words in 
the Atheneum ? We are told by a good authority 
that now is the time to draw the attention of the 
public to such Philistinism as this, before matters 
are absolutely settled, and we hope that notices in 
the principal journals may avert from us those high 
houses we dread, even if we cannot by such appeals 
as this keep the Row intact. This authority agrees 
with us that no terms can adequately express our 
regret at the contemplated destruction of this abso- 
lutely unique row of Georgian houses, which is one 
of the greatest attractions of a neighbourhood 
which, not on Sundays only, is given up to the 
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delights of ‘ ’Arry and ’Arriet,’ and surely ought not 
to be deprived of a charm which, in time, those 
worthies may learn to appreciate if it is preserved 
for them as well as for its owners. Deprive us of this 
charm and much of ‘ ’appy ’Ampstead ’ will be gone 
for ever.” 

At Florence, in the works for the new streets 
of the centre, important Roman ruins have been 
found, between the Battistero and the Loggia 
del Bigallo. They consist of the remains of a 
large private house of the republican times, 
showing in the form and disposition of its rooms 
some remarkable peculiarities of the Tuscan or 
Etruscan style. The atrium or cavedium, the 
tablinwm, and some cubicula are still quite dis- 
tinct, while the vestibulum and the door seem 
to have been destroyed or covered by a waste- 
pipe and other constructions of later times. 
The excavations of the atrium brought to light 
a marble headless dog, recalling the well-known 
mosaic figures and the. common inscription, 
‘Cave canem,” of the Pompeian houses. Toge- 
ther with many architectural marble fragments, 
some coins and two inscriptions have also been 
discovered, which show that the house was in- 
habited until the late imperial times. One of 
the inscribed stones bears a public decree signed 
by the Decuriones of Florentia, the other a 
dedication in honour of a certain Sextus Gabi- 
nius and another vir illustris whose name is lost. 

From Modica, in Sicily, Prof. Orsi announces 
the discovery of several prehistoric stone-pits ; 
some of them—as is shown by the numerous 
skeletons found on the spot—have been used as 
burial-places. Amongst the objects which came to 
light during the excavations are to be noted some 
stone knives ; a great number of very primitive 
earthen vessels, showing for the most part the 
characteristics of the so-called first Sicilian 
period ; a vase of the Dipylon style; and the 
fragments of a hydria with geometrical decora- 
tions. 

Tue well-known historian of art Dr. Jakob 
Burckhardt died at Bale, his native city, last 
Sunday. He was the author of several books 
on art, but his principal works are ‘Der Cicerone 
zu den Kunstwerken Italiens’ and his $Ge- 
schichte der Renaissance in Italien.’ 








MUSIC 


— 
THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 


Havine already dealt with ‘Das Rheingold,’ 
we have now to speak of the second perform- 
ance this season of ‘ Die Walkiire’ on Tuesday 
last week. This was, on the whole, one of the 
finest ever given at Bayreuth, those two veteran 
artists, Herr Vogl and Frau Sucher, imper- 
sonating Siegmund and Sieglinde in a manner 
absolutely unsurpassable. Time has dealt lightly 
with Frau Sucher’s voice, and Herr Vogl’s organ 
retains its pristine purity, living evidence being 
thereby afforded of the groundlessness of the 
assertion so frequently made that Wagner’s 
music is ruinous to the voice. The new Wotan, 
Herr Rooy, more than confirmed the favourable 
impression he had made on the previous day. 
The long explanatory scene in the second act 
was given in its entirety and did not weary so 
much as usual, owing to the artist’s splendid 
voice and dignified style. The Farewell Scene, 
so popular in the concert-room, was rendered 
with infinite pathos and tenderness, and we are 
glad to hear that there is a prospect of Herr 
Rooy appearing in London during the ensuing 
autumn. Herr Wachter as Hunding and Miss 
Brema as Fricka gave as much satisfaction as on 
previous occasions. The arrangement of the fire 
at the back of the stage in the final scene was 
more in accordance with Wagner’s intentions 
than when flames are made to issue in all 
directions, to the imminent danger of suffucating 
the sleeping Briinnhilde. Frau Gulbranson 


as the Valkyrie maiden displayed consider- 
able progress since she impersonated the cha- 
racter last year. 


Her figure and her voice 





showed highly satisfactory development, and, as 
we indicate below in connexion with the remain- 
ing sections of the tetralogy, her engagement at 
Bayreuth is amply justified. 

‘ Siegfried ’ on Wednesday served to reintro- 
duce Herr Burgstaller as the boyish hero. He 
is tall, good-looking, and extremely youthful. 
The last fact was proved by the rapid develop- 
ment of his vuice within twelve months. Last 
year it was rather thin, but now it is fairly round 
and full, and it should continue to increase in 
volume for several years tocome. At the same 
time Herr Burgstaller should be warned against 
over-exerting himself, forin one or two passages 
his physical powers failed him momentarily. 
Frau Gulbranson continued her effective imper- 
sonation of Briinnhilde, and the famous duet in 
the third act awakened much enthusiasm. The 
Mime of Herr Breuer cannot compare with that 
of Herr Lieban at Covent Garden either in voice 
or the expression of grim humour. As Wotan 
Herr Rooy again sang splendidly, and for once 
the riddle scene in the first act did not seem 
tedious. 

‘Gotterdimmerung,’ the last and most exact- 
ing section of the tetralogy, was performed on 
Thursday, and proved, at any rate, a triumph 
for Frau Gulbranson as Briinnhilde. Her sug- 
gestion of horror and utter despair in the second 
act when she discovers that she has, as she 
imagines, been deceived by the man in whom 
she fondly believed, was almost painful in its 
intensity, and the hervine’s death song was 
delivered with superb dignity and feeling. Since 
Frau Materna created the part in 1876 no finer 
representative of Briinnhilde has been seen. 
The appearance of Siegfried with hirsute 
honours is uncommon, but his altered visage 
was quite appropriate. We are led to infer 
from the text that he had lived with Briinnhilde 
for a considerable period, and that she taught 
him all the wisdom of which he stood so much 
in need. The busy and beardless youth has 
changed into the fully developed man. Herr 
Burgstaller was in much better voice than on 
the previous afternoon and sang finely through- 
out. The small parts of Gunther, Hagen, Albe- 
rich, Gutrune, and Waltraute were all in 
familiar and competent hands; and, of course, 
Frau Schumann-Heink, Frau Reuss-Belce, and 
Fraulein Plaichinger were equal to the not very 
trying music of the Norns. We regret to say 
that Herr Siegfried Wagner, in the later sections 
of the tetralogy, scarcely fulfilled the promise 
as a conductor that he gave in ‘ Das Rheingold.’ 
There was a want of grip at times, and in one 
episode in ‘ Siegfried’ something not far short 
of disaster occurred. True, Herr Burgstaller 
made a false entry, but an experienced con- 
ductor would have set matters right at once. 
As it was, cacophony of a sort very rarely heard 
at Bayreuth prevailed for several bars. Herr 
Wagner possesses unquestionable ability and 
should eventually prove himself a thoroughly 
trustworthy conductor. At the same time those 
who pay Bayreuth Theatre prices have a right to 
expect the very best that can be obtained in 
every department. Notes on the performances 
of ‘ Parsifal’ and a few concluding remarks shall 
be added next week. 








MR. WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 


We have to announce the death on the 
Gth inst., at his native town Kendal, of Mr. 
William Smallwood, who for many years has 
been well known as the composer of pianoforte 
works for the drawing-room and as a prolific 
adapter of music for teaching purposes. Mr. 
Smallwood was born on December 31st, 1831, 
and studied under Dr. John Camidge, for many 
years organist of York Minster, and under 
Henry Phillips, the once celebrated baritone 
vocalist. At the age of sixteen, however, he 
was appointed organist of Kendal parish church, 
and he retained that post till the day of his 
death, a period of nearly half a century. Mr. 


Smallwood wrote a pianoforte tutor which has 
enjoyed a wide circulation both here and abroad 


and a large number of anthems and hymns. ‘He 
was, however, best known as the compiler of 
several collections of pianoforte music, amo 
the most popular being those entitled ‘ Flowers 
of Melody,’ ‘ Home Treasures,’ ‘ Youthful Plea. 
sures,’ and ‘Classics at Home.’ For a long 
time also his ‘Hawthorn Blossoms,’ ‘ Clarigga,! 
‘Elfin Bower,’ and other pianoforte pieces were 
great favourites. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Carl Rosa Company will start their pro. 
vincial tour in Liverpool on Monday next. Qn 
the 23rd they will go to Dublin for two weeks 
and thence to Belfast. In Liverpool they will 
commence the season with ‘ Carmen,’ followed 
on Tuesday by Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme,’ in which 
Miss Cecile Lorraine will make her first appear. 
ance here. Miss Lorraine, who is twenty-two, 
is a Boston girl of Irish descent, who studied 
first under Mr. Kirschner, a local teacher, and 
afterwards in Paris under Madame Marchesj 
and M. Koenig, Chef de Chant of the Opera. 
house. Like so many other prominent American 
sopranos, she was originally a church singer, 
and was in the choir of St. Saviour’s, Phila- 
delphia. ‘ Faust,’ ‘Maritana,’ the ‘ Bohemian 
Girl,’ and possibly ‘Mignon’ will be in the 
Liverpool repertory. It is understood that for 
the London season, which will commence at 
Covent Garden on October 2nd, Madame Duma, 
Mr. Maggi, and Mr. Pringle have been engaged ; 
while among the new artists will be Miss Theo 
D‘Orre, an American vocalist who has in her 
native land achieved success, particularly as 
Carmen ; Signor Salvi, a tenor from Rome; 
and Mr. Barron Berthold, a Wagnerian tenor 
well known in the United States. 

THE monument to Donizetti, the centenary 
of whose birth is about to be celebrated, will 
be inaugurated at his native city Bergamo in the 
third week of September. The foreign papers 
declare that during the festivities there will be 
several performances of Donizetti's operas at 
the Teatro Riccardi, which has now been re- 
christened the Teatro Donizetti, and it is ex- 
pected—though in regard to two at least of these 
eminent prime donne we fear in vain—that 
among the artists who will appear are Madame 
Patti, Madame Calvé, and Madame Melba. 
Donizetti’s ‘ Requiem’ will also be sung at the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore by 300 vocalists 
from all parts of Italy. Among the latest addi- 
tions to the Donizetti Museum at Bergamo is 
the original manuscript of ‘Linda di Chamounix,’ 
with, on the front page, in the composer's own 
handwriting, the dedication to the empress. 

Unper the title of ‘Die Klavier Sonate,’ a 
German translation by Friiulein Olga Stieglitz 
of Mr. J. S. Shedlock’s history of ‘The Piano- 
forte Sonata’ has been published at Berlin by 
Carl Habel. The work has been furnished with 
a new preface besides an enlarged index. 

THE eminent violinist Sefior Sarasate has pre- 
sented to the municipality of his native Pampe- 
luna a collection of various jewels and other 
gifts which have been presented to him by 
crowned heads, among them Napoleon IIL, the 
Empress Augusta, and the Queen. This is 
intended to be the commencement of a Sarasate 
museum. 

Amona the week’s marriages are those of 
Friulein Ettlinger, of Frankfort, to Mr. Landon 
Ronald, and Fraulein Irma Sethe to Dr. Singer, 
of Berlin. Mr. Ronald, who is accompanist at 
the opera, is a son of Mr. Henry Russell, the 
veteran composer of ‘‘Cheer, boys, cheer,” and 
a brother of Mr. Clark Russell, the novelist. 
Friulein Sethe is, of course, a well-known 
violinist and a pupil of Ysaye. Both couples 
will take up their residence in England. 

Ir is reported that Dr. Dvorak has for some 





time past been engaged upon the composition of 
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—— 
an operatic version of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ He 
formed the idea to write an opera upon this 
subject while he was still residing in the United 
States. 
We regret to learn of the death of Madame 
ion Williams, who some years ago was & 
favourite Welsh vocalist. She was a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music, where she was 
Westmorland Scholar, and some twenty years 
since she frequently sang at oratorio per- 
formances and at Kisteddfodau. After, however, 
her marriage to Mr. Henry Jones she practically 
retired from public life. 

Ir has, we understand, been determined by 
the management of the Royal Opera to secure 
next season the exclusive services of the 
members of their orchestra. Now that opera 
isgiven on every night in the week it is fre- 
quently inconvenient if the players engaged 
atthe Philharmonic or other leading concerts 
have to send deputies either to rehearsal or per- 
formance at the opera. The operatic engage- 
ment is for upwards of sixty nights certain, at 
a considerable salary, so that it is, from a 
fnancial point of view, perhaps the most 
remunerative engagement open to the British 
orchestral player. The directors, in requiring 
the exclusive services of their band in the 
summer, are therefore by no means unreason- 
able. 

Mr. Rosert Newman at his Promenade 
Concerts, which will commence at Queen’s Hall 
on the 28th, has arranged to produce new works 
by the following British musicians, namely, 
Misses Amy Horrocks and Dora Bright, 
Messrs. Harold Vicars, Percy Pitt, Charlton T. 
Speer, William Hurlstone, Edward German, 
and T. H. Frewin. The younger school of 
British composers can, therefore, certainly not 
complain of neglect. New works are also pro- 
mised by César Cui, Charpentier, Widor, 
Svendsen, Augusta Holmes, Fauré, Glazounoff, 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Naprawnik, Emil Hart- 
mann, Raoul Pugno, and many other foreign 
musicians. 

Sir GEorGE GROVE writes to us calling atten- 
tion to the passages in Shakspeare in which he 
thinks the song of the thrush is imitated :— 
“1, Stanza 3 of Autolycus’s song in ‘A Winter's 
Tale’ (IV. iii.)—‘ With heigh! with heigh ! the 
thrush and the jay.’ 2. Amiens’s song in ‘ As 
You Like It’ (II. v.)—‘Come hither, come 
hither, come hither.’ In the first instance the 
repetition of ‘ With heigh,’ and in the second 
instance the thrice-repeated ‘Come hither, come 
hither, come hither,’ each foot being sharply 
acented on the second syllable, give the exact 
eect of the short phrases noticeable in the 
thrush’s song.” 








DRAMA 


—_—e— 


Das Griechische Theater. Von W. Dorpfeld 
und E. Reisch. (Athens, Wilberg.) 
¢First Notice.) 
Tms handsome volume, amply illustrated 
with plans and photographs, may be 
regarded as a very full summary of the 
controversies concerning the Greek theatre 
sncee the year 1884, when Dr. Dérpfeld 
atnounced his new theory. The nature 
of the evidence, or rather the balance of it, 
las been rapidly shifting ever since that 
tme, When Mr. Haigh brought out his 
book on the Greek theatre (1888) there were 
oly two actual theatres excavated (Athens 
aud Epidauros), whereas in the work before 
ws fourteen are brought into comparison. 
The literary evidences, on the other hand, 
Were long since known and ransacked by 
many scholars. They consist in a very 





‘plicit description by Vitruvius ; the defini- 
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tions of theatrical terms, often ambiguous 
and varying, in the grammarians; and the 
inferences to be drawn from allusions in 
the extant plays. The body of this evi- 
dence is in favour of the old view that 
the Greeks acted on a stage comparable to 
that of the Romans and moderns. At 
the beginning of the controversy this 
evidence seemed to most English scholars 
to outweigh the ingenious interpretation 
put upon the structure of the Athenian 
theatre by Dr. Doérpfeld. But since that 
time theatre after theatre has been found 
and excavated by the French, American, 
Greek, German, and English Schools of 
Athens, so that the architectural evidence 
now stands in a very different position. 
The wealth of this evidence promises to 
silence all the contradiction of grammarians 
and of theorists by its display of actual 
facts inconsistent with the old—we had 
almost said the obsolete—view. It would 
be too much to say that Dr. Dérpfeld could 
predict precisely what indications of stage 
buildings will be found in any future dis- 
covery of such a structure in Greece, for the 
Greek builders varied from instance to 
instance, according to their site and means, 
just as the builders of our Gothic cathedrals 
varied, so that no one of them is the exact 
copy of another. But as there are great 
common features, and even smaller 
identities, in all these cathedrals, so in 
the Greek theatres which yet remain to be 
explored we may be quite certain that if of 
the fourth century 3.c. we shall find remains 
of a stage house with two advancing 
wings (parascenia) all standing clear of the 
full circle of the orchestra. If it be of the 
first century B.c. we shall find the wings 
reduced, and a stone screen built across be- 
tween them so as to make the space towards 
the orchestra much narrower; if it be of 
Roman date, we shall find it so reconstructed 
that the stage building advances upon a 
part of the orchestra, and that the level of 
the remainder is lowered by some feet, if 
the stage portion be not raised. We cannot 
give more than this very general descrip- 
tion, recommending to the reader the very 
instructive account of the transformation of 
Greek into Roman theatres which Dr. Dérp- 
feld has given us (chap. viii.) in his most 
clear and persuasive style. 

The great principle of difference is this. 
All assembly rooms, theatres, public halls, 
&c., in which a small number of people are 
to perform for the benefit of many, must be 
constructed on one of two methods. LEither 
the performers must be set on a raised plat- 
form, visible from the flat level of the body 
of the hall, or the audience must be raised 
by sitting in a gradually ascending curve 
from which they can look down upon the 
performers. The object in either case is 
to enable the crowd sitting further back to 
watch the performance over the heads of 
those sitting in the forward seats. Of these 
principles the Romans, whose stage per- 
formances were not those of a crowd, chose 
the first method. By raising a stage four 
or five feet over the level of the auditorium 
in its lowest part they secured that the 
audience should see the actors. 

The Greeks, starting from the desire to 
see a large number of people dancing in 
complicated figures, chose the other prin- 
ciple. They raised their auditorium in 





curved tiers round the orchestra, upon which 
the chorus of dancers, and presently the 
actors also, made their appearance. The 
lowest row of seats was set considerably 
higher than the level of the performers. 
Occupying but a section, as a rule larger 
than the semicircle, with spectators’ seats, 
they closed the open end of the circle with a 
building called the skene or tent, because in 
it the actors originally kept their properties. 
This building contained doors leading on to 
the platform of the orchestra, and, as the 
door-sills have shown, of exactly the same 
level. Some kind of movable scenery or suit- 
able furniture may have been set infrontof it, 
according to the requirements of each play. 
In front of this, clear of the circle of the 
orchestra, but on the same level, the actors 
played their parts. They often advanced 
into the orchestra, they often retired into 
the background of the scene; but they were 
not raised upon any platform, unless the 
special requirements of the play made them 
appear as gods or the like on the upper story 
of the scene building behind the ground 
used for the ordinary acting. 

All the great tragedies of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. were acted with these appoint- 
ments, and the spectators sat upon wooden 
seats on the raised curve of the auditorium. 
It has been inferred by Dr. Dorpfeld that 
a wooden decoration behind the actors, and 
in front of the skene, was set up for each 
performance, though at first there was no 
direct evidence for it. But it seems now to 
be established beyond doubt by three con- 
siderations : (1) The projecting side-wings 
of the skene are eminently suited to form 
the ends of some such ornament, and seem 
otherwise an idle addition to the building ; 
(2) when the plays became simpler, and in 
fact when the new comedy with its house- 
hold appointments supplanted the heroic 
tragedy, we find a stone screen in the form 
of a colonnade or wall ornamented with 
pilasters built across in front of the skene, 
from side wing to side. wing, while these 
wings are generally reduced in size ; (3) and 
most conclusively, foundations have been 
discovered for setting wooden upright 
beams in the very place afterwards 
occupied by the stone proscenium. This 
was the structure which Vitruvius mistook 
for the front wall under the Greek stage, 
whereas it was really the back wall, behind 
the actors. He says it should be from 
ten to twelve feet high, a statement cor- 
roborated by all the remains of proscenia 
which have been found, but one which at 
once suggests an insuperable difficulty, if 
the chorus in the orchestra and the actors 
at this height are to join in any common 
action. On the top of the proscenium, 
which was a flat roof, gods and other 
exalted personages at times appeared, 
but there has never been found, and 
we may feel certain there never will 
be found, in a Greek theatre any stair- 
case or means of communication in front 
of this wall with the stage. It is, indeed, 
likely that in some passages of the Zischylean 
drama temporary arrangements were made 
to raise the actor above the floor of the 
orchestra, as when he was chained to a 
rock or the like, but in ordinary the 
actors played on a level with the chorus, 
and often in the actual orchestra. This 
seems the natural inference from the form 
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been systematically made to exceed a semi- 
circle if those at the extremities of the curve 
could not see the acting straight before 
them. 

The evidence of the building foundations 
is so clear and consistent, now that it has 
been interpreted by a man of insight, that 
it is well worth while to consider how the 
literary evidence on the other side can be 
disposed of ; but this will require a separate 
article. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


At the present moment, when the fine summer 
has caused the closing of two-thirds of the 
London theatres, it may be interesting to know 
that in the early days of the stage such closing 
was not even optional. A minute of the meet- 
ing of the Privy Council held at Nonsuch, 
Surrey, May 7th, 1587—present the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Sir Christopher Hatton, to whom the 
seal had been entrusted a day or two previous), 
the Lord Treasurer (Lord Burghley), the Earl 
of Warwick, the Earl of Leicester, the Lord 
Admiral (Lord Howard of Effingham), the Lord 
Chamberlain (Lord Hunsdon), and Mr. Secre- 
tary Walsingham, most of them strongly inter- 
ested in plays—is as follows :— 

“A letter to the Lord Maiour of the Citie of 

London that whereas their Lordships were given 
to understand that certaine outrages and disorders 
were of late committed in certaine piaces and 
theaters erected within that Citie of London or the 
suburbes of the same, where enterludes and come- 
dies were usuallie plaied, and for that the season 
of the yeare grew hotter and hotter, it was to be 
doubted. least by reason of the concorse of people 
to such places of common assemblies there might 
some danger of infeccion happen in the Citie, their 
Lordships thought it expedient to have the use of 
the said interludes inhibited both at the theaters 
and in all other places within his jurisdiction, and 
therefore required him accordinglie to take pre- 
sente order for the stayinge of the same, charginge 
the plaiers and actors to cease and forbeare the use 
of the said places for the purpose of playinge or 
shewinge of avie such enterludes or comedies untill 
after Bartholomew tide next ensuinge.” 
Letters to the same effect were also sent to the 
Master of the Rolls and the Justices of Surrey, 
which seem to suggest that the order applied to 
the houses on the Bankside rather than to the 
Theatre and the Curtain in Finsbury Fields in 
the Liberty of Halliwell. Interferences with 
the presentation of stage plays were common 
enough. This seems to have, however, some 
features of novelty. 


To the theatres which have closed for the 
season may now be added Her Majesty’s, the 
last performance at which took place yesterday, 
and consisted of ‘ Hamlet.’ 


Mr. Forses Ropertson is credited with an 
intention to revive ‘The Tempest.’ He should 
make an excellent Prospero. 


Tue Strand Theatre will reopen next month 
under the management of Mr. John T. Day 
with ‘The Purser,’ a nautical farcical comedy 
produced some short time ago at Portsmouth. 


Some slight interest attended the substitution 
at the Adelphi on the 5th inst. of English for 
American representatives of Mr. Gillette’s 
‘Secret Service.’ In the case of the greater 
luminaries some change was evident. Mr. 
William Terriss, who succeeded Mr. Gillette as 
the rather shady hero, could not be expected to 
be anything but Mr. William Terriss ; nor could 
Miss Millward confuse in any way her identity 
with that of Miss Blanche Walsh. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls’s personality is not to be hidden behind 
any assumption, and Miss Bella Pateman is 
always original. In other characters the actors 


showed themselves, as a rule, excellent mimics, 
and there were cases when it was difficult to 
believe that the original exponents had not 
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reappeared. 


had been made. The use of the word ‘‘ creation ” 
in the case of a performance of a part in a suc- 
cessful play is more nearly justified than is 
generally believed. An actor’s conception of a 
part or that he frames on the suggestions of 
others is not seldom stamped upon it, and such 
as he shows it, for some time at least, it 
remains. 


Amonc the plays taken by Mr. Daniel Frohman 
to New York is ‘ Love’s Victory,’ by Mr. Julian 
Field, an adaptation of which is, it is said, being 
accomplished by command for Signora Duse. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson is also said to contem- 
plate its production. Mr. Frohman has secured, 
in addition, ‘The Trifler,’ by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones; ‘Phroso,’ adapted by Mr. 
Edward Rose from Anthony Hope ; ‘The Tree 
of Knowledge,’ by Mr. R. C. Carton ; and ‘One 
Summer's Day,’ by Mr. Esmond. 


‘Four Lirrie Grrts,’ the title of which can- 
not be held to have promised much, has been 
withdrawn from the Criterion, at which house 
‘The Sleeping Partner,’ a four-act play by Miss 
Martha Morton, is to be produced on Tuesday 
next. 


Mr. Wittarp will shortly begin rehearsals 
of ‘The Physician,’ by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
in which, in October, he will appear in New 
York. He will not return to London until the 
following May. 

In addition to the plays already named, the 
repertory with which Madame Bernhardt will 
reopen the Renaissance comprises ‘La Ville 
Morte,’ by Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, and 
‘Plus que Reine,’ a play on a Napoleonic sub- 
ject by M. Emile Bergerat. The version of 
‘Hamlet’ prepared for the actress by MM. 
Eugtne Morand and Marcel Schwob is said to 
be entitled ‘La Tragique Histoire d’Hamlet, 
Prince de Danemark.’ Among the ‘ Histoires 
Tragiques’ of Belleforest, vol. vi. p. 127, is the 
heading, ‘‘ Avec quelle ruse Amleth, qui depuis 
fut Roy de Dannemarch, vengea la mort de son 
pere HorWendille, occis par Fengon son frere, 
& autre occurrence de son histoire.” ‘‘ His- 
toire tragique” is more familiar than ‘‘ tragique 
histoire.” 


‘Toe Bow or ORANGE Ripson,’ a four-act 
play by Messrs. Frank Cooper and Henry Jar- 
dine has been given for copyright purposes at 
Daly’s Theatre. 


Tne reason why ‘In Town’ was revived at 
the Garrick on Monday is said to be that the 
dresses, having been used by the company, will 
escape the heavy charges upon new costumes 
when, as will shortly be the case, the company 
lands in New York. This form of combination 
of the fiscal with the artistic is, we believe, quite 
unprecedented. 

For copyright purposes Mr. Hall Caine’s 
dramatized version of his novel ‘The Christian’ 
has been given at an afternoon representation 
at the Grand Theatre, Douglas. Mr. Hall Caine 
and members of his family took part in the per- 
formance. 

Moritz Joxar has finished a new drama, en- 
titled ‘Levante.’ It is to be put on the stage 
during the winter at the National Theatre in 
Buda-Pesth. 
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i DAYS : aTale of the Indian Mutiny. | ¢eljaneous Works, HOLIDAY, PAPERS. | Second Series. By 
» E ST. 2 ne . . the Vv. NES. 
NE AWOMAN of the WORLD. By F. Manet | Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the several Novel Series | m.0"VaGABONDS. By Marcarer L. 
j ROBINSON | are the following :—Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, 8. R. Crockett, Henry Seton Ww 


The NEW RECTOR. By Srantry J. Wey- 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 
Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


Merriman, Stanley J. Weyman, F. Anstey, James Payn, George Gissing, Mrs. 
Oliphant, The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ The Author of ‘John Herring,’ W. E. 
Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme 


oOoDs. 
The MARTYRED FOOL. By D. CuristIe 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE DRIF- 





’ “J > | a 
ANDREAE. CHESTER. By PERCY) Yee, The Bronté Sisters, &c. FELL. By JAMES PAYN. 





J LTD. 
! 


. london: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterlvo-plice, SW. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE., 


eee 





eeeeSEeOEOeEee 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s. 6d, cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 





Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the above 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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N° 3642, Ava. 14, ’97 
THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





Last Week's ATHEN/ZEUM contains Articles on 

The SUPPOSED LOGIA. 

The MALTESE CORPS in the BRITISH ARMY. 

A FRENCH ADVENTURESS under the ROI SOLEIL. 

SUTTON-IN-HOLDERNESS. 

FRANCE and the WESTERN SCHISM. 

WAKEMAN’S HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Mutable Many; Did He Deserve It? A Bride's 
Madness ; Les Trois Filles de Pieter Waldorp. 

TWO BOOKS on SPAIN. 

RECENT VERSE. 

SOUTH AFRICAN TALES. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

ORIENTALTA. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OLD AGE; ‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS’; EARLY ALLUSIONS 
to CHESS’; The NEW LOGIA; The CLEKK of the SHIPS; MR. 
STOPFURD BROOKE'S ‘PRIMER’; A PUETIC TRIO. 

ALso— 

LITERAKY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Ancient Voleanoes of Great Britain; Library Table; 
Zoological Literature; ‘The Literature of Engineering ; Botanical 
Literature; Atlases; Mathematical Literature; Astronomical 
Notes ; ‘Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Churches of Cheshire ; Library Table ; Numismatic 
Literature ; The Royal Archwological Institute ; Gossip. 

:—Recent Publications ; Bayreuth Festival ; 

:—Gossip. 


MUSIC Gossip. 


DRAMA 





The ATHEN-EUM for July 31 contains Articles on— 

MR. GARDINER on GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

MR. HORACE SMITH’S POEMS. 

ANEW TRANSLATION of TACITUS. 

MR. LANG on MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 

The EARLY HISTORY of the NAVY. 

MEMORIALS of HAWTHORNE. 

The REGISTER of a NORTHERN PRIORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Salted with Fire; A Rich Man's Daughter ; Crooked 

Paths; An Odd Experiment; The Larra: rramys; The Rejuvenation of 
Nise Semaphore ; ‘the Light of the Eye; La ba marade, 

A CORNISH PARISH. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

AUSTRALIAN FICTION, 

OLD NORSE POETRY. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

WHN MILTON, SENIOR; MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘ PRIMER’; 
ANOTHER GREEK WORD in HEBREW; ‘ST. ANSELM of 
CANTERBURY’; MR. COLLINS'S ANTHOLOGY ; The LONDON 
UNIVERSITY COMPROMISE; The DERIVATION of “ FYLFOT.” 


ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Literature ; Zoological Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Art-Anatomy of Animals; Library Table ; Heraldic 
Literature: Archeological Literature ; Magazines ; The Portraits 

of Swift; ‘Two Portraits ; Gossip. 

mone: :—The Week; Library Table; Chester Musical Festival; Mr. 
Alexander ‘Thayer. 

DRAMA—Recent Books ; Gossip. 





The ATHEN-EUM for July 24 cmtains Articles on 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR CHARLES WINDHAM’S DIARY and LETTERS. 
An EGYPTIAN READING-BOOK. 
AGREAT AGRICULTURAL ESLATE., 
ANEW LIFE of ANSELM. 


se ~ ao ELS—The Girls at the Grange; Audrey Craven; 
inne! 


M. VERRAEREN'S POEMS. 

SCOTTISH FICTION—SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AFRICAN and OCEANIAN PHILOLOGY. 

LOCAL HISTORY—REPRIN TS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ALAST APPEAL; MISS JEAN INGELOW; The NEW LOGIA; ‘A 
TALE of TWO TUNNELS’; The EARLIEST MENTION of CHESS 
in SANSKRIP LITERATURE; SOME INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
CUURTESIES ; An ALLEGED ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE’S; 
The LIBRARY CONFERENCE ; SALE ; MAGAZINE ERUDITION ; 
COWLEY’S LETTERS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—M. Berthelot's Science et Morale ; The Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry ; Library ‘Table; Prof. Newton's ‘ Dictionary of birds’; 
Astronomical Notes. 

FINE ARTS—Classical Archwology ; Illustrated Books; New Prints ; 
British School at Athens; Sales ; Gossip. 

— the W Week ; Chester Musica! Festival ; 


DRAMA—The 1 English Stage ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


Two 


Atso— 


Gossip; Performances 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN CG FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Dr. Chance—George Robins—Anaconda—Mr. A. Ballantyne— 
J. and G. Smith—Cigars— Charles Lamb's Libra) 


W ORKS of the date SAMUEL LAING. 


From the Daily News: thd wesenil versatile and accomplished a ss 
these thoughtful and often suggestive contributions in aid of yo 
seekers after knowledge is himselfa good example of that indefatigal is 
and insatiable intellectual curiosity which is the motive and secret of 
true science. All, or nearly all, the questions which are at present 
occupying the foremost men of science are here discussed in the clear, 
simple, may untechnical language of one who has mastered the subjects 

to make his deepest thoughts run clear in words. 





rary 
Webbe-Ship Henri Grace de Dieu—‘‘ Mow Land ”—Livun and Uni- 
corn. 

QUERIES :—Officers of Wellington's Army—Last Century Physicians— 
Archbishop Ussher—Quarles's ‘Emblems’—Lord of Allerdale— 
Stanwood Family—Martin Luther—Commission by Prince Charles 
Edward—Miss Wallis—Death of General Wolfe—Tradition at St. 
Crux—Armorial — “ Snipers” — Peter Egerton—Greene Family— 
Belt of Kossal—English Game Laws—Bees and Kose Leaves—Isle 
of Man—* Bundling ’’—“‘ Footle ’’—Rewards to Inventors—Counsels 
of Perfection—* paversign of Belfast’’—Loss of the Eurydice— 
Howard Medal—Luttrell. 

REPLIES :—John Cabot—Macaulay and Montgomery—Pocket Nutmeg- 

graters—‘‘Civis Romanus Sum "’—*: Careerin ”—Ancestors—Source 
ae ‘Quotation —" Skiagraphy ’’— “« Does your mother know you're 
out ?”—Loval Areas Author Wanted—‘ Rimes Ollendorftiennes '"— 
‘Guide to the Lakes’—Wooden Saxon Church—Proverb—Motto— 
Social Amenities at Bath—Holly Meadows—Women’s Pockets— 
Luck Money—‘‘Jesu, Lover. of my soul’’—“ Burvil’’—Reference 
Sought—Sir J. Sanderson —Descr ‘Not’ ‘pa of Surrey—Cockney ales 
— Ubscure Parish Kegister — * tech upon it” — Chur 
Registers—Holy Stones—“ Cocain 

NOTES ON BOOKS.— Royal tesareprl Militia’—Engel’s ‘Geschichte 
cer Englischen Litteratur ’—Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 
Vols. 1V. and V.—Payne’s ‘ Harvey and Galen ’—Lynn’s ‘Celestial 
Motions,’ ‘Remarkable Comets,’ and ‘Remarkable Eclipses’ 
—Reviews, Magazines, 

Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 7) contains— 


NOTES :—Descendants e Tones, the toh aterm eran eh al- 
pole and his Editors—Afro-American Press—‘ Bovril”—'Tomb of 
Capt. Leslie—Port Royal Inscription—‘: ea Ba Great 
James ”"—Triplets—St. Patrick—‘* Which knew not Joseph ”"—Cope 
and Mitre—Cape Gooseberry—Uld Ruff—‘ Sportsman in Ireland.’ 

QUERIES :—Counties of England—Fireless Peoples—Family of Best— 
Early Dublin Printing—Solomon Hutfam—B. Scrope—Foster of 
Bam borough — ‘Translation of ‘De Arte Natandl ’—Standards of 

Proverbs—‘‘ R id” —** rot ’’—Dean of Canter- 
bury—Origin of! Quotation—Princivalle di Cembino—Grub Street— 
Green Koom—King’s Messengers—O'Connor, Bishop of Koss— 
Grand Junction Railway—Relative Value 1760 and 1897 ne 
Births and Deaths—Vice-Admiral Parker—Picture—Chappailan. 

REPLIES: —Twenty-four Hour Dials—‘‘ Master William Bennett ’’— 
‘Marriage Lines”—‘‘Cawk and corve” —‘Help to Discourse’— 
“Chief rent” —‘‘ A moi Auvergne ’’—* Scop "—S8. Petto—Clarkson 
Stanfield—County Council English—‘“ Admiral Christ "—Hattock : 
Haddock : Huttock—Hatchments—Winter Food for Cattle—Crimi- 
nology—Assignats—‘ Matrimony "—Queen’s Head Upside Down— 
“To cha’ hens "—Shakspeare and HKurbage—Col. J. Kowles—J. 
Edwards— -gates—The ‘Turkey—H. nome Earl of Segre Ss cael 
lesen" Gite ting Bodkin’’— Bacon's ‘Pro —‘* Eye-rhymes "— 
Pyrography—Military Banners—St. Giles-- Trials of pam — 
of St. Alban—‘ Cappel-faced’’—Nursery Song —Cormac — Flag 
Smoking—Wallis Family—Cagots—* Tally-ho!”—Kip van Winkle 
—Alexander Smith. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Skeat’s ‘Chaucerian and other Pieces ’"—Rye’s 
‘Songs, Stories, and Sayings of Norfolk ’"—The Month's Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





THE NUMBER FOR JULY 31 contains— 

NOTES :—J. F. Lg haga ‘Laundry Maid ’—'rhe Last Supper 
—‘ Down on the ”’—The Thames in 1837— Nursery Lore— 
Bishops’ Soe ee he Sicue Stone—Letter of Count d’Orsay— 
Philip of Macedon—Banquet at Oxford—An Indulgence—O'Connor— 
Kerry—Black Hole of Calcutta—Letters of Wordsworth — Living 
Sign—‘“‘ Quh.” 

QUERIES :—“ Havelock "—William IV.—Webb—E. Le Fournier—T. 
Walker—‘ La Romance des ‘lrois Uranges ’—Child Family—‘ Life of 
Mr. Cleveland’—New South Wales Bibliography—Luther, Irish 
Surname—Green'’s ‘Guide to the Lakes '—Superstition—Methven 
Pedigree—Questions on Kubric— Le aseey ee rie St. Denis —Sanctu- 
ary Lists—‘Summer Day in Surrey ’— ece "—Illustration— 
Anonymous Kbook—New ‘restament Divisions—B Franklin—Ancient 
Cornish La: guage—Canonization— Zodiac in Scotiand and Ireland. 

REPLIES :—Nine Men’s Morris—Gillman Family—Prefix ‘‘Ken”— 
Survivors of First Victorian Parliament—Hampton Court Guides— 
« Hansard”: *‘ Hanse "—Early Headstones - King Lear—‘ thay are a 
Damn ”—_Wildrake— 39th Foot—“ Angel of Asia’ '—‘* Bargh est’ — 
Stained Glass— Champion of England—‘‘ Aceldama ” '—** Glaizer” 
* Venetians ’’—Sciool at rson’s Green— Penny Hedge— Holy 
Thursday Superstition—Hare and Easter Eggs—Statue of Duke of 
Kent—Layman—‘ Keppo’'—Criminal Family—‘‘ Dog Latin ’’—Holly 
Meadows—Elizabeth Gonzaga—‘‘John Trot ’’—Passage in 
Life of Jowett—* Kuck ’—J. Husbands— Population—Comptroller of 
the tipe—Parallel Passages— Marriage Custom—‘ Warta”— Burning 
Christmas Decorations—F. Legge—Addition to National Anthem— 
“ Altar Gates "—** Dick’s Hatband ’—‘* Moral”—Roman Arithmetic 
—H. Cornish—Peliing Bridge—Cakes—Peninsula Medal—H. J. H. 
Martin—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Ordish’s ‘Shakespeare's London ’—Phillimore’s 
‘Gloucester Parish Registers,’ Vol. 1.—‘ Inscription in the Church 
and Churchyard, High Halden ’—Magazines and Keviews, 


Notices to Correspondents, 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 24 contains— 

NOTES :—Obscure Parish Register—First Folio Shakspeare—Invasion 
of Fishguard—The Jubilee and the Pan-Anglican Synod—‘ Jesu, 
Lover of my soul”—Abraham Sharp—Meg Merrilies—Beanfeast : 
Reano—Ancestors—Lady Katherine Grey—‘ 'Tally-ho’’—Epitaph— 
Diamond Jubilee Service —Curfew—Wonderful Wora— Caldwall 
Hall—Macaulay and K. Montgomery. 

QUERIES :—E RK. Saunders — Enid — “Lachrymatory” — Arthurian 
Legends—‘ Chief Rent’: ‘‘Head Rent'’—*Capharnaum ”—‘'lopo- 
graphical Description of Surrey ’—‘ Not a patch upon it’”’—Sir R. 
Grene: R. —Crowing hen’’—J. Cromwell—F. Prior—P. 
Stuart—Shaks re and Burlage—Portrait of Sir T. Roe—‘ The fly 
on the chariot wheel Ge jae ge omen’s Pockets—* Conspicuous 
by their Kocrepay— *—‘* Worst man best candidate "—Avignon—: Rip 
Van kle Quotations Fourth Folio Shakspeare — East Win- 
dows—Posthumous Biography. 

ne j= Drcanietion of Voltaire—Pocket Nutmeg-grater—‘‘ Harry- 

carry”’ ering Time”— Holy Stones—‘ Inderlands’’—Ben 
Jonson — = Jacobite Societies — Egg- berry—St. Hugh of Lincoln— 
Church Registers—‘Puss in BKvoots’—‘Stand the racket’’—All- 
hallows—Poetry—Waldby Family—Fee Farm Rents—Sir J. Sander- 
son—Stag- fay of Wakefield '—Peppercorn nar wre 
sula Medal—Hand of Sour$ Peel at Wedding Feasts—‘ Teeto' 
ee heep—T’. Paine —Eyre—Parish Gounaile 
—Sand F—Etch ing—Proprietary Chapels—* recess "—Precedence 
—Wart-curing—"' Let sleeping dogs lie’’—Col. Dormer’s Regiment 
—Competitor for Longest Keign— -eAmphillis—Fall of Angels—The 
Vyne in Hampsbire—* ‘l'o cha’ fause.’ 

NUTES ON BOOKS ;—‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’—Evans's ‘Ancient 
Stone Implements ’—Farmer’s * National Ballad and Song.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E,O, 


HUMAN ORIGINS. 
EVIDENCE from HISTORY and SCIENCE, 
With Illustrations Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Sixteenth Thousand. 
PROBLEMS of the FUTURE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Fifteenth Thousand. 
MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT, 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Twenty-third Thousand. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Tenth Thousand. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN B.A., F.R.A.S. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the mores Scriptures, arranged 
under their gets respective dates, with a mages giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments, 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
found useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 
Scripture: 


Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ar Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
«Hes, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this Cee ———— to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
e.”—Guardian. 


pon Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting a in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R 
“« Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.”’ 
Dr. B. A. Govuxp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


“Conveys a great deal of information without ae in any way dry 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 





or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s. each, post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. ‘The most prolific writers of to- 
day pronounce it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only require — steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, , Cheapside, aes _ 95a, Regent-street, W., 
London. And 3, Exchange-stre 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
PPS’S COCOA, 
‘['SE Most NUTRITIOUS. 
FEPPss cocoa, 
\RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
FEPPs’s cocoa. — 














Ww *™ & GE O. LA 
COFFE EE 
S U GA R— 
T E A, 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 








INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the ¢ STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADAC GOUT, 


d INDIGESTION 
And Safest aperient for Delicate ’ Constitutions, 


ildren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH ON THE 25th OF AUGUST 
THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE, 
Ry EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
The Cultural Directions Edited by WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.HLS., Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
In Four Volumes, cloth gilt, gilt top .- £3 00 net. 
In Four Volumes, half-morocco, gilt top ... £3 12 0 net. 


Orders for the COMPLETE WORK should be in the hands of Booksellers early, as the Edition is limited, 
and the slow and costly processes of production incident to the publication of a work so artistically 
and scientifically complete necessarily render a reissue impossible for a long time. 


FAVOURIT i FLOWERS 
GARDEN AND. ‘GREENHOUSE 


contains 316 BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FULL-PAGE PLATES, designed and coloured, in all cases, from the living 
plants, illustrating nearly all the leading groups of flowers, with a list of their VARIETIES, CHARACTERISTICS, COLOUR- 
ATION, HARDINESS, SIZE of BLOOM, FLOWERING TIME, HABITS, &c. With the principal Genera the life history 
is given, as well as clear INSTRUCTIONS for PROPAGATION and SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT; and in many 
instances the SEED, SEEDLING, ROOT, LEAF, BLOSSOM, and SECTION of FLOWER, showing SEED DEPOSITORY, 
&c., are figured. A carefully compiled and exhaustive INDEX is a feature of the work. 





THE OPINION OF THE PUBLIC PRESS MAY BE GATHERED FROM THE REVIEWS OF THE 
SERIAL ISSUE BELOW :— 


“As a means for the popularization of “The very high standard of quality in the | ‘The drawing is accurate, while the colour- 
floriculture, Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co,’s | first numbers has been throughout steadily | ing of the flowers is really superb. The cul- 
‘Favourite Flowers of Garden and Green- | maintained, They are the most faithful and | | tural and historical notes are much longer 
house’ is unsurpassed. When finished it | beautiful drawings of the kind we have seen, | than usual, and are perfect mines of informa- 


| | tion, The work is one which all lovers of 
will be the most complete English popular | aud we greatly value the separate, and often | flowers will appreciate.” —Scotsman. 
work on the subject.”—Dazly News. 


| magnified, drawing of structural details, and “Such a work covers ground occupied by 
| the historical, descriptive, and cultural remarks | the professional as well as that occupied 


“The illustrations are beyond praise, and | are sufficiently full, concise, and authoritative. | by the amateur gardener, and the area of 
the letterpress may be accepted as authori- | The work is a most valuable addition to | interest and usefulness it comprehends is 
tative.”—Glasgow News. | gardening books,”—Birmingham Post. great.”—Manchester City News. 
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